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set forth the theory that the historical “Jesus” was not the Gospel Jesus of Nazareth 
but rather a man of history: Judas the Galilean. He followed that up with two other 
books, New Testament Lies and The Three Messiahs, which strengthened his argument 
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His new book, Judas of Nazareth, summarizes the findings set forth in the previous 
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the life of Paul. With the help of Barrie Wilson, author of How Jesus Became Christian, 
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historical Jesus?, Who was the historical Paul?, And, who wrote the Gospel of 
Mark? 
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THEUDAS AND JUDAS THE GALILEAN 


The handling of Theudas and Judas the Galilean by the author of Acts is perhaps 
the most confusing, most illogical and most dishonest literature one will ever come 
across. Its purpose was to mislead, so one must admire the desired effects over the 
past two thousand years. It has worked brilliantly: the histories of both Theudas 
and Judas the Galilean have been suppressed to the point that these two Jewish 
revolutionaries are insignificant footnotes, never even considered in the Jesus story. 


But were they really only bit players in a much larger drama, or did Luke distort 
their true contributions to Jewish history by his own unflattering account? After 
all, their very mention means that some people still remembered them. Is it 
possible that both Theudas and Judas the Galilean were much more important than 
we can even imagine? Luke's take on the two is reproduced below. 


Having brought the apostles, they made them appear before the Sanhedrin to be 
questioned by the high priest. "We gave you strict orders not to teach in this name,” 
he said, "yet you have filled Jerusalem with your teachings and are determined to 
make us guilty of this man's blood." 


Peter and the other apostles replied, "We must obey God rather than men! The 
God of our fathers raised Jesus from the dead -- whom you had killed by hanging 
him on a tree."... 


When they heard this, they were furious and wanted to put them to death. But a 
Pharisee named Gamaliel, a teacher of the law, who was honored by all the people, 
stood up in the Sanhedrin and ordered that the men be put outside for a little 
while. Then he addressed them: "Some time ago Theudas appeared, claiming to be 
somebody, and about four hundred men rallied to him. He was killed, all his 
followers were dispersed, and it all came to nothing. After him, Judas the Galilean 
appeared in the days of the census and led a band of people in revolt. He too was 
killed, and all his followers were scattered. Therefore, in the present case I advise 
you: Leave these men alone [Peter and the apostles]! Let them go! For if their 
purpose or activity is of human origin, it will fail. But if it is from God, you will 
not be able to stop these men; you will only find yourselves fighting against God." 
His speech persuaded them. (Acts 5:27-40) (Emphasis mine) 


In this story, Peter and the apostles were arrested for preaching in the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth. It is quite revealing that the author of Acts had Peter and his followers 


say, "We must obey God rather than men!" That was the philosophy of Judas the 
Galilean as expressed by Josephus. He wrote: "But of the fourth sect of Jewish 
philosophy, Judas the Galilean was the author. These men agree in all other things 
with the Pharisaic notions; but they have an inviolable attachment to liberty; and 
say that God is to be their only Ruler and Lord." (Ant. 18.23) Note that the Fourth 
Philosophy, like Peter and the apostles, had only one ruler and that was God. The 
statement by Peter was very serious. He and his brethren were challenging the rule 
of Rome and their hirelings. Most scholars miss this point because they are 
convinced that the Jesus movement had no connections to the Fourth Philosophy. 

This proves the power of this Acts' passage. 


The supposed author of this passage on Theudas and Judas the Galilean was 
Gamaliel, a renowned teacher of the law. He came to Peter's and the other apostles' 
rescue after they had been detained by the religious authorities for preaching the 
message of Jesus of Nazareth. The apostles were brought to the Sanhedrin by the 
Sadducees and were being questioned by the High Priest. This part of the 
Sanhedrin wanted to put the apostles to death. Their opinion of the Jewish 
Christians had not changed since the crucifixion of Jesus. The same Sadducees and 
High Priest had arrested and condemned Jesus. (This trial of Jesus was at night and 
was not conducted in front of the whole Sanhedrin.) Luckily for the apostles, this 
arrest was brought to the Sanhedrin which consisted of Sadducees and Pharisees. 
Gamaliel, a leader of the Pharisees, convinced the whole Sanhedrin that the 
apostles should be freed. Unlike the trial of Jesus, the Sanhedrin was ruled by 
majority vote. Gamaliel had the full support of the Pharisees and thus saved the 
apostles. 


This act by a Pharisee contradicts the traditional teachings concerning the 
Pharisees. In the Gospels, we are led to believe that the Pharisees hounded Jesus 
and were responsible for his capture and crucifixion. However, on the night of 
Jesus' arrest, Jesus was taken to Annas and Caiaphas and was then handed over 
(the same Greek word as applied to Judas Iscariot's supposed betrayal) to Pilate for 
crucifixion. The Pharisees had nothing to do with Jesus' arrest! That the Pharisees 
were not opposed to Jesus' movement can also be supported by Josephus. In Ant. 
20.197-203, James, the brother of Jesus, was stoned to death by the illegal actions of 
the High Priest, Annas. (This was the son of the Annas responsible for Jesus' arrest 
and crucifixion.) In response to the police action against James, the Pharisees 
petitioned to have Annas removed as High Priest. Thus, the friendly relations 
between Jesus and the Pharisees existed over several generations. (The Gospels 
occasionally portrayed the Pharisees in a positive light, such as when they warned 
Jesus about Herod's plans to kill him. (Luke 13:31)) It is also illuminating that 
Judas the Galilean and his movement "agreed in all other things with the Pharisaic 


notions.” (Ant. 18.23) Also, the Sadduc, Judas' co-teacher and second-in-command, 
was a Pharisee. (Ant. 18.4) 


Gamaliel's reasoning for rescue was simple: these men would fail miserably if they 
were not from God, and the converse, nothing could be done to stop them if God 
were on their side. Obviously, there was nothing in the apostles' message which 
was deemed blasphemous. The claims for the Messiah and for resurrection were 
both acceptable to the Pharisees. This was not true for the Sadducees. Jesus’ claim 
for kingship (Messiah) and his cleansing of the Temple were political attacks on the 
power structure, and they (Sadducees and High Priest) were the ones with the most 
to lose. The authorities agreed with Gamaliel only because the majority of the 
Sanhedrin sided with him. The apostles were set free after an obligatory flogging 
and a warning to stop preaching about Jesus. The use of Theudas and Judas the 
Galilean by Gamaliel was meant to show how unholy men failed who were not 
from God. The Pharisees were willing to take a wait and see attitude towards the 
Jesus movement. 


According to the traditional timeline of the Gospels, this event took place shortly 
after the crucifixion, between 30-35 CE. If that were true, then how could Gamaliel 
have known about Theudas? In Ant. 20.97-99, Josephus wrote that Theudas 
persuaded many people to follow him to the river Jordan, where he promised to 
divide the river as Moses had parted the Red Sea. This failed spectacle occurred 
during the reign of Cuspius Fadus, procurator from 44-46 CE. Theudas' attempt to 
alter the elements fizzled, and he was captured and beheaded with the sword, an 
unfortunate ending for an apocalyptic leader. Theudas' attempt at the miraculous 
was the first of many who tried to coax God into action. He was no doubt a 
member of Judas the Galilean's Fourth Philosophy, but his methods were different 
than the wait and see disciples. Like Jesus on the Mount of Olives, Theudas wanted 
God to intervene into history. If only God would part the Jordan as he had done in 
the time of Moses and Joshua, then people would know and believe that the 
Kingdom of God was returning to earth. In short, this may have been a desperate 
plea for Jesus to return in power and glory. 


How different was Theudas' attempt to that of Jesus on the Mount of Olives? Jesus 
expected God to fulfill the oracle of Zechariah by defeating the enemies of Israel. 
Theudas was simply following the examples of Moses and Joshua. Moses parted 
the Red Sea and Joshua led his followers into the promised land. Like other 
apocalyptical preachers of the time, these men trusted in the Scriptures. If God 
worked miracles in the past, then He could work miracles in the present. It never 
dawned upon them that the Old Testament Scriptures were exaggerated or flat out 
inventions. Like Jesus, these miracle workers were true believers. So we must not 


judge them strictly on our knowledge but on what they truly believed. 


The first unraveling of Luke's cover-up concerns the dating: if Theudas were killed 
between 44-46 CE, then how could Gamaliel have known about this in 30-35 CE, ten 
to fifteen years prior? Talk about a prophet! In reality, Gamaliel could not have 
known about Theudas. But Luke knew about Theudas from the works of 
Josephus. Antiquities was written in 93 CE, so Luke's history must have been 
written after this date. This confusion between the author's knowledge and a 
character's knowledge is revealing: Luke was a terrible historian but a very capable 
fiction writer. 


After noting that Theudas' efforts "came to nothing," Luke introduced Judas the 
Galilean, a rebel leader who appeared in the days of the census. Gamaliel would 
have known about Judas the Galilean, who led a tax revolt against Rome in 6 CE. 
This Judas was the most influential rabbi of the first century, so it is inconceivable 
that Gamaliel would have considered him a onetime wonder with no existing 
following. In fact, the Jewish war was started by Judas' later followers, sixty years 
after the census. Is it possible for a respected religious leader to be so out of touch 
with current events? Gamaliel would not have been so blatantly ignorant of 
current religious and political affairs. 


According to Luke's convoluted history, this Judas arrived on the scene a short time 
after Theudas. This error by the author of Acts is simply shoddy history work. 
Most Christians refuse to believe that the Bible contains errors so they hopelessly 
try to find a Theudas that lived and died prior to 6 CE. Josephus must have 
forgotten about this Theudas, they "reason." But Josephus did not write about any 
other Theudas other than the one in 45 CE; so the hypothesis that an unknown 
Theudas roamed the countryside before the census is extremely unlikely. 


In Ant. 20.101-102, Josephus followed the story of Theudas with the grim tale of 
Judas the Galilean's sons, who were crucified during the governorship of Tiberius 
Alexander, between 46-48 CE. Could Luke have confused Judas the Galilean with 
his sons? It certainly appears so. This at least restores the order of the passage. But 
again, we have the same problem: Gamaliel (35 CE) was foretelling the future (45- 
48 CE) and ascribing it to the past. 


The Slavonic Josephus may hold the truth to the whole situation. 
But when those noble governors [Fadus and Alexander, 44-48 CE] saw the 


misleading of the people, they deliberated with the scribes to seize and put them 
[Jewish Christians] to death, for fear lest the little be not little if it have ended in the 


great. But they shrank back and were alarmed over the signs, saying: "In the plain 
course such wonders do not occur. But if they do not issue from the counsel of 
God, they will quickly be convicted." And they gave them [the Christians] 
authority to act as they would. But afterwards, becoming pestered by them, they 
had them sent away, some to the Emperor, but others to Antioch, others again to 
distant lands, - for the testing of the matter. But Claudius removed two governors, 
[and] sent Cumanus [48-52 CE] (1) (Emphasis mine) 


This passage was inserted into the War after the death of Agrippa I (44 CE) and 
before the appointment of Agrippa II (49-93 CE) and the arrival of the new Roman 
governor, Cumanus. During the governorships of Fadus and Alexander, the Jewish 
Christians were causing problems for the ruling elites. There was talk of seizing the 
Christians and putting them to death. This no doubt happened as the sons of Judas 
the Galilean were captured and crucified as reported in Ant. 20.101-102. But after 
this period of persecution, the Pharisees used the same reasoning to spare the 
Christians as was reported in Acts 5:37-39. Essentially, if the wonders were not 
from God, then the Christians would be convicted. "And they gave them authority 
to act as they would," at least for a little while. The passage then suggests that the 
persecutions began anew after the arrival of Cumanus. In both Acts and the 
Slavonic Josephus, the Jewish Christians were given the benefit of the doubt for a 
short period of time. It seems quite obvious that Luke took his material from the 
same source as the Slavonic Josephus. But once again, the dating was between 44- 
48 CE. There is little doubt that the Gamaliel story was fictitious. The events did 
occur, but not in or before 35 CE. 


Eusebius, the "Father of Ecclesiastical History", adds to the confusion with his own 
take on the passage. He compared Theudas with the Theudas of Josephus, the one 
who was put to death by the sword in 45 CE. Eusebius then stated: "Immediately 
after this he [Josephus] mentions the famine that took place in Claudius's time." 
This he then compared to the account in Acts 11:27-30, where Paul and Barnabas 
accompanied famine relief to Jerusalem. (2) Note that Eusebius did not deal with 
the time discrepancies. In his history, the death of Theudas and the famine 
happened in close proximity to each other. And this agreed with Josephus (Ant. 
20.97-102). However, Eusebius never explained how the conversion of Paul (Acts 
9), which supposedly occurred in the early 30's, could be sandwiched by two events 
in the mid 40's (Acts 5 and Acts 11). Possibly understanding his dilemma, Eusebius 
then skipped the part of the passage concerning Judas the Galilean. Bringing a 6 
CE figure into the equation may have been too much even for the great apologist. 
But this can be explained by an earlier section in his history. When describing the 
birth of Jesus, Eusebius quoted Luke in Acts 5:37: "After him came the rising of 
Judas the Galilean at the time of the registration. He persuaded a number of people 


to revolt under his leadership; but he too perished, and all his followers were 
dispersed." (3) The reference to “him” was none other than Theudas, the person 
who Eusebius claimed to have died in 45 CE. In addition to these shenanigans, 
Eusebius created one other problem: he claimed that Jesus was born at the Census 
of Cyrenius in 6 CE, at the time of Judas the Galilean's tax revolt. This in no way 
can be reconciled with the birth of Jesus according to Matthew, who had Jesus born 
right before the death of Herod the Great, in 6-4 BCE. In an attempt to tie Acts to 
Josephus, Eusebius unwittingly uncovered some major errors in New Testament 
chronology. This was simply a repeat of the same error by Justin, who also 
regurgitated Luke's timeline in 150 CE. (4) 


Many scholars have recognized the impossible situation of the dating and have 
come up with a mediocre solution. As noted above, they simply argue that there 
was another Theudas who lived a short time before Judas the Galilean, 
approximately 1-5 CE. They claim that the silence of Josephus on such a figure 
does not prove that a Theudas did not live at this time. Thus, the Scriptures have 
been saved from error. This "scholarly" explanation requires a stretch of the 
imagination. But even if it were true, then the description of Judas the Galilean can 
be shown to be maliciously misleading. According to Acts chapter 5, Judas was 
killed, his followers were scattered, and his movement failed because it was not 
from God. Is that what really happened? 


Josephus wrote this about Judas the Galilean at the time of the Census of Cyrenius: 
... there was one Judas, ...[(who] became zealous to draw them to a revolt, [who] said that this 
taxation was no better than an introduction to slavery, and exhorted the nation to assert 
their liberty. [6 CE]... for Judas and Sadduc, who excited a fourth philosophic sect among 
us, and had a great many followers therein, filled our civil government with tumults at 
present, and laid the foundation of our future miseries, by this system of 
philosophy, ...because the infection which spread thence among the younger sort, who were 
zealous for it, brought the public to destruction. [66-70 CE] (Ant. 18.4-10) (Emphasis 
mine) 


This passage assures us that Judas the Galilean founded a new philosophy and this 
new teaching infected the nation for the next sixty years. (Josephus' use of infected 
was similar to Tacitus’ description of Christianity as a "pernicious superstition" (5) 
and Pliny's description as "the contagion of this superstition." (6)) In fact, this 
philosophy led the Jewish nation to war with Rome, the greatest power on earth. 
So it is obvious that the death of Judas, mysteriously missing from Josephus, did 
not stop or even slow his movement. Eerily, like the movement of Jesus, it 
flourished to a great extent after his death. So why did the author of Acts feel it 
necessary to lie to the reader? The confusion or poor history concerning Theudas 


can be innocently explained away, but the unfair characterization of Judas the 
Galilean cannot. Luke purposely belittled Judas with the intent of minimizing him 
in the eyes of second-century Christians. He also wanted to forever cut the ties 
between Judas and the mythical Jesus. Surely, Jesus could never be associated with 
such an apparent loser. This misleading history has been working well to the 
present day. 


However, the statement that the movement was scattered after Judas' death may 
have some truth to it. If the Romans captured Judas, then it would have been a 
prudent move to scatter or to hide. Eventually, these individuals reorganized as the 
Fourth Philosophy coalesced and expanded. But how was this scattering of Judas' 
movement any different from Jesus' disciples’ reaction after the arrest and 
crucifixion of Jesus? After Jesus was arrested, "then everyone (all the disciples) 
deserted him and fled." (Mark 14:50 and Matt. 26:56) The non-canonical Gospel of 
Peter stated: "But we, the twelve disciples of the Lord, wept and grieved; and each 
one returned to his home, grieving for what had happened." (vs. 59) The disciples 
of Jesus fled from the scene of his arrest, denied Jesus when questioned and hid in 
fear from the authorities. Jesus’ followers acted exactly the same as Luke's 
portrayal of Judas' followers (Acts 5:37). It is interesting to note that Luke did not 
report that Jesus' followers had fled, unlike Mark and Matthew. Instead, Luke 
reserved his scattering of disciples to the movement of Judas the Galilean. This, 
like so many other events, ties Jesus to Judas. Judas the Galilean may have been the 
historical Jesus. The mythical Jesus of the Gospels was framed from the theology of 
Paul, and the life of the Jewish revolutionary, Judas the Galilean. The great number 
of coincidences between Jesus and Judas shows how much of Judas' history was 
incorporated into Jesus of Nazareth. Therefore, it was necessary to color the history 
of Judas with failure. With one stroke of the pen, Christians and scholars alike have 
forfeited reason in favor of misguided faith. Unfortunately, Judas the Galilean has 
been long forgotten. 


1. Slavonic Josephus, After War 2.222. 

2. Eusebius, The History of the Church, Tiberius to Nero, Book 2.11-12. 

3. Ibid., Christ and His Contemporaries, Book 1.5. 

4. Henry Bettenson, Documents of the Christian Church, p. 5; Justin, Apology, I. xlvi. 1-4. 
5. Ibid., pp. 1-2, Tacitus, The Annals, xv. 44. 


6. Ibid., pp. 3-4, Pliny, Epp. X (ad Traj.), xcvi. 


JUDAS THE GALILEAN 


In the first two chapters, I have endeavored to challenge the traditional timeline by 
exposing obvious errors in the New Testament chronology. In so doing, I hope to 
engage the reader in an historical quest for the real Jesus. Certainly, some may be 
confused while others have a hazy understanding of my arguments concerning 
Jesus and Judas the Galilean. Therefore, I deem it necessary to chronologically 
recount the life of Judas the Galilean and his movement, the Fourth Philosophy. 
This is done to tie together any loose ends which may be troubling the reader. This 
history will focus primarily upon the writings of Josephus (Antiquities and War) and 
the Slavonic Josephus. How close this corresponds to the story of Jesus as revealed 
in the Gospels is left up to your good judgment. 


WHAT REALLY HAPPENED 


In the year 4 BCE, two learned teachers of the law gazed out upon their students, 
an army of young men thirsting for righteousness. Every day this throng of Israel's 
future sat and listened to the wizened Matthias and his younger partner, Judas, 
preach the Kingdom of Heaven. The relationship between the two wise men can be 
argued as well as their ages, but the pattern of the Maccabees suggests that 
Matthias was the older father figure (or literal father) and Judas, the son. How they 
came to the Temple, to this point in the history of Israel can be deduced from what 
preceded them. 


A generation earlier, according to the Slavonic Josephus, the priests argued among 
themselves concerning the promised Messiah. This passage was placed into the 
text of the War shortly after the discussion on Actium, dating this episode at 
approximately 31-30 BCE. 


"The Law forbids us to have a foreigner [as] king, but we are expecting the 
Anointed, the Meek one, of David's line. Yet we know that Herod is an Arab, 
uncircumcised.... What is this? Or did the prophets somehow lie? They wrote that 
we shall never lack a prince of Judah until there comes the One whom it is given 
back; in him the nations will hope. But is this [King Herod] the hope of nations? 
We detest his misdeeds; are the nations going to hope in him?" (After War 1.369) 


Surely, this negative feeling by the priests was shared by the common man. The 
Jews were looking for a King from their own line, from the promised line of David. 


A little further into the Slavonic text was inserted a variant form of the "Star of 
Bethlehem". This can be dated to the early years of Herod the Great, or to about 25 
BCE. The details are slightly different from the account in Matthew, but the 
meaning of the "Star" is explained. 


And after waiting a year for them [Persian astrologers], they did not come to [see] 
him [Herod the Great]. And he [Herod] was furious and summoned the priests 
[who were his] advisors and asked if any of them understood [the meaning of] the 
star. And they answered him: "It is written: 'A star shall shine forth from Jacob 
and a man shall arise from Judah'."... "It is written that the Anointed One is [to be] 
born in Bethlehem. Even if you have no mercy on your servants, kill those infants 
of Bethlehem and let the others go." And he [Herod] gave the order and they killed 
all the infants of Bethlehem. (After War 1.400) (Emphasis mine) 


According to Balaam's fourth oracle, as predicted in Numbers 24:17-19, "a star will 
come out of Jacob; a scepter will rise out of Israel... A ruler will come out of Jacob 
and destroy the survivors of the city." The religious leaders pointed to this passage 
as proof that God would send a ruler from Jacob. That is why the Jews detested 
Herod. Herod was an interloper, an outsider. He would never command the 
respect of the Jewish people. The Slavonic passage also detailed that this Anointed 
One was born in Bethlehem, but not in 6-4 BCE as reported by Matthew's Gospel, 
but rather in 25 BCE, a good generation earlier. 


Herod the Great may have been a good ruler in that he built fine cities and restored 
the Temple itself, but his introduction of pagan ways (athletic events, the theater 
and images within the Temple) alienated a portion of the populace. Surely, to these 
religious fanatics, the reign of Herod was inconsistent with the Scriptures and the 
Reign of God. In 25 BCE, a group of ten men planned to assassinate Herod, using 
short knives hidden within their garments. The plot was exposed, and the ten were 
put to death. But the struggle against Herod and pagan influences had just begun. 
A movement was forming that was based upon the distant exploits of Mattathias 
and his son Judas Maccabee (170 BCE). In this new Jewish sect. a leader named 
Matthias taught about the true meaning of God's promises, freedom from pagan 
influences and the equality of all Jews. Whether or not Matthias began in Jerusalem 
or among the cities of Galilee, we will never know. But his teachings did bring him 
to Jerusalem by 4 BCE, along with his son, Judas. 


The Slavonic Josephus includes many passages about the "Christian" movement, 
including three about John the Baptist and one on the "wonder worker", or the 
Messiah. It is revealing that this source also expands upon the Golden Eagle 
Temple Cleansing. (This suggests that this Temple Cleansing was part of the early 
movement's most famous stories.) According to the Slavonic Josephus, Matthias 


and Judas said this to their followers: 


“Come, men of Judaea, now is the time for men to behave like men, to show what 
reverence we have for the Law of Moses. Let not our race be shamed, let us not bring 
disgrace on our Law-giver. Let us take as the model for [our] exploits Eleazar first and the 
seven Maccabee brothers and the mother who made men [of them]. For, when Antiochus 
had conquered and subjugated our land and was ruling over us, he was defeated by these 
seven youths and [their] old teacher and an old woman. Let us also be worthy of them, let 
us not prove weaker than a woman. But even if we are to be tortured for our zeal for 
God, a greater wreath has been plaited for us. And if they kill us, our souls as it leaves 
[this] dark abode will return to [our] forefathers, where Abraham and his offspring 
[dwell].” (After War 1.650) (Emphasis mine) 


The passage emphasizes that the current freedom movement should be modeled 
upon the Maccabee uprising. Note that there is also an emphasis on family: a 
father, a mother and seven brothers. It is quite probable that Matthias was the 
father and Judas the son. However, it also implies that there were other brothers 
involved. This would be consistent with what is known about Jesus and his 
brothers from Paul (1 Cor. 9:5 and Galatians) and from a few passages in Acts. It is 
clear that Judas the Galilean had sons because Josephus mentioned the crucifixion 
of two sons, James and Simon, in Ant. 20.102 and the stoning of another son, 
Menahem, in War 2.433-434. It is quite probable that Judas also had brothers who 
helped carry on the movement when he himself was killed. 


The Slavonic Josephus also ties the Temple-cleansing Judas to Judas the Galilean, 
mentioned by Josephus in 6 CE, at the Census of Cyrenius. The Temple-cleansing 
Judas preached a great reverence for the law and zeal in the face of torture. This is 
exactly equal to the teachings of Judas the Galilean. So this lone passage tells us 
that Judas was Judas the Galilean, that he came from a large family with several 
brothers, and the placement of the text at the Golden Eagle Temple Cleansing 
brings the "Jesus" movement back a generation, to 4 BCE. 


To Matthias and Judas, the Temple was dedicated to the unseen God, the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. But Herod had purposely adorned the Temple with the 
Golden Eagle, an image of beauty to Herod and his followers, a sign of fealty to 
Rome and a slap in the face to those who strictly interpreted the Scriptures. After 
all, did not God command His followers to abstain from idols (Deut. 5:8-9), and did 
He not punish the children of Israel who fashioned a calf from gold while Moses 
received the Ten Commandments (Ex. 32). To Matthias, the Golden Eagle was no 
different than the calf authorized by Aaron. God would surly reward those who 
destroyed such idols. 


The young impressionable students were whipped into frenzy by the seditious 
teachers. They were convinced that God expected them to rise up against Herod 
and his graven image of homage to Rome. Such a show of devotion would be 
richly rewarded not only in this life but in the life to come. In this life each would 
be remembered as a martyr, bringing fame upon the household. In the life to come, 
God would honor them with eternal happiness. So, like the martyrs of today, these 
followers of Matthias and Judas were all too willing to attack the power structure, 
that being Herod the Great. 


In broad daylight, the students brought down the Golden Eagle, crashing it to the 
ground. But in their enthusiasm, the students were oblivious to Herod's guards, 
who quickly brought an end to the uprising and imprisoned those caught at the 
Temple. Included among the prisoners were the authors of the sedition, Matthias 
and Judas. 


A trial of sorts was arranged, but the sentence had already been passed. The 
prisoners were bound and sent to Jericho awaiting Herod's final decision. Herod 
was bitter about the whole affair. After all, had he not provided the Jews with a 
beautiful Temple and the Golden Eagle. This act against the Golden Eagle was no 
different than an attack upon himself. So there was no doubt in the matter; the 
prisoners were guilty and deserved death. In a related matter, the high priest with 
the same name, Matthias, was also punished as a result of this sedition. 
Reminiscent of Pilate relinquishing power to the mob due to his wife's dream, this 
Matthias had once before stepped down from his office for a day because of a 
dream involving sexual relations with his wife. But now he was being permanently 
replaced by Joazar, who was his wife's brother. 


The sentence of death was the expected outcome. Herod had Matthias and his 
followers burnt alive. Josephus stated in the War that both rabbis were killed, but 
in Antiquities mentioned only the death of Matthias. What most likely occurred was 
the execution of the movement's leader, Matthias, and a number of his followers. 
Those remaining, including Judas, were imprisoned in order to dangle their fate in 
the face of the seditious. In short, Judas was an insurance policy against any other 
rebellious acts against Herod. A second powerful motive in imprisoning Judas 
involved Herod's desire for true mourning at his own death. Josephus stated that 
Herod planned to kill a great number of people at the time of his death so that there 
would be mourning throughout Israel. Judas and his followers may have been part 
of this plan. Either way, it was just a matter of time until Judas would meet the 
same fate as Matthias. 


Judas and his fellow prisoners were spared an eventual death for only one reason: 
Herod the Great had died (4 BCE), and his insane orders of mass murder were not 


obeyed. In terms of stability, the death of this tyrannical yet able administrator 
rocked the country. But it also presented a great opportunity for those who had 
been persecuted and oppressed for so many years. Herod's death coincided with 
the Passover feast, a time when pilgrims flocked to Jerusalem to celebrate Israel's 
deliverance from Egypt. This left Herod's son, Archelaus, with a dilemma: how 
could he gain firm control of the government without offending the masses? 


The crowds sensed that Archelaus was not dealing from strength and that he might 
be swayed by their desires. They asked if he would ease their annual taxes and 
remove all taxes related to sales and purchases. These were very serious requests, 
for a king must have revenues to rule effectively. Even so, Archelaus assented to 
their will, pretending to agree to these requests. And a segment of the people, 
those who mourned the death of Matthias, asked one other favor: release those who 
had been imprisoned by Herod. And once again, Archelaus agreed. Judas was 
now a free man. (Some argue that Archelaus did not release prisoners as he 
promised. That may be true for his tax promises, for these promises could only be 
realized sometime in the future. But the release of prisoners could be made now. 
Josephus also mentioned that Archelaus replaced the High Priest upon the requests 
of the crowd. This plea, too, could be accomplished at the present and was 
therefore acted upon.) 


Archelaus soon realized that any concession to the followers of Matthias and Judas 
was fruitless, for these fanatics could never be won over by friendly intentions. In 
this, he was correct, for this new movement had no intention of meekly following 
the Herodian dynasty. In fact, they wished to upset this structure in order to fully 
implement their theocracy. Predictably, tensions arose and the military slaughter 
began. Judas escaped with a group of disciples and headed to Galilee, to the city of 
Sepphoris. 


Judas had witnessed the execution of Matthias and many of their students and had 
just fled from a massacre in Jerusalem. His thoughts must have been upon the 
security of the small group he now led. In a bold move, he attacked the armory 
with its large cache of weapons. His followers were now well armed and could 
defend themselves from all except the army of Archelaus. His reliance upon these 
weapons of man diminished as he witnessed the awesome power of Rome. 
Consistent with guerrilla warfare, Judas and his bandit followers blended into the 
countryside as the Roman army marched upon Sepphoris, burning it to the ground, 
enslaving all its inhabitants. Surely, this sight hardened Judas against Rome and 
the Herodian sycophants. 


But safety depended upon guile and resourcefulness. The message of fealty to God 
and refusing to be a slave to human masters (Rome) was transmitted to eager ears 


throughout Galilee on a small-scale basis. Judas did not draw too much attention 
to himself by setting up base in any city. Instead, he moved throughout the 
countryside, always prepared for a quick getaway. 


As his popularity grew in Galilee, Judas may have asked his disciples this question: 
"Who do people think I am?" A teacher, a prophet and the Messiah were the 
answers. Unlike our heavenly vision of the Messiah, the Jews held that the king or 
Anointed One was the Messiah. In fact, in this particular era (shortly after the 
death of Herod the Great in 4 BCE), many warlords and popular teachers were 
crowned King by their disciples. In this way, Judas was no different. His disciples 
led the way to Mount Tabor where they anointed Judas King and Messiah. This 
probably occurred some short time after his release from prison, between 4-2 BCE. 
Thus, Judas' tenure as Messiah in Galilee lasted anywhere from eight to ten years, 
depending on his anointment. During this time, Judas widened his appeal among 
the downtrodden in Galilee, always being careful not to directly engage the 
authorities. 


But an event stirred the pot, where all Jews were affected. The Census of Cyrenius 
(6 CE) was a means for Rome to separate Judea from its wealth. The Roman 
Governor, Coponius, was appointed to lend the power of Rome to this taxing 
situation. At first, the population was outraged. But this opposition soon melted 
away as the High Priest, Joazar, convinced the people that such a tax was for their 
own good. In this he may have been correct as the Romans were adept at building 
and improving the means of transportation throughout the Empire. But to Judas 
the Galilean, this taxation was nothing other than support for another king, another 
power. Judas preached that only God was their master, and that the foreigners 
were merely slave masters. Thus, his opposition to this taxation was direct and to 
the point. "Whom do you support, God or Rome?" 


Judas the Galilean was a clever rabbi, as ascribed by Josephus (War 2.433). In 
conjunction with his census revolt, Judas sent out a holy man to introduce him to 
the Jewish nation. In Luke 3:1-3, John the Baptist introduced Jesus to the world. In 
the Slavonic Josephus, the holy man passage was placed right before this 
description of Judas the Galilean: 


Under his administration [Coponius] it was that a certain Galilean, whose name 
was Judas, prevailed with his countrymen to revolt; and said they were cowards if 
they would endure to pay a tax to the Romans, and would, after God, submit to 
mortal men as their lords. This man was a teacher of a peculiar sect of his own, 
and was not at all like the rest of those their leaders. (War 2.118) (Emphasis mine) 


To Josephus, Judas the Galilean was unlike any other teacher. This same sentiment 


is evident throughout the Gospel portrayal of Jesus. Note the charge against Jesus 
in Luke 23:2-5: "And they began to accuse him, saying, 'We have found this man 
subverting our nation. He opposes payment of taxes to Caesar and claims to be 
Christ (Messiah), a king.... He stirs up the people all over Judea by his teaching. He 
' This passage about Jesus of 
Nazareth was surely a rewrite of Judas the Galilean's ministry. 


started in Galilee and has come all the way here. 


This was the radical rebel who John the Baptist introduced in 6 CE. The Slavonic 
Josephus described John as "wild of visage", and his message mirrored that of Judas 
the Galilean. John called the Jews to freedom stating: "God hath sent me to show 
you the lawful way, by which you will be rid of [your] many rulers. But there will 
be no mortal ruling [over you], only the Most High, who hath sent me." (After War 
2.110) This was a call for freedom, a warning signal to the ruling elites. John was 
brought before Archelaus (6 CE), where he was questioned before the experts in the 
law, and threatened with torture if he did not refrain from his activities. John 
simply replied: "It is you who should cease from your foul deeds and adhere to the 
Lord, your God." 


Unlike the Gospels, John appeared in 6 CE, before the tax revolt of Judas the 
Galilean. The Gospel of Luke placed John in 29 CE, many years after Archelaus and 
the census. Why would there be two completely different chronologies for the 
introduction of John? The historical story of Judas the Galilean confirms the 6 CE 
date while the later date of 29 CE is fraught with contradictions, per Chapter 1. The 
reason is clear for the displacement of John: the early church had to distance itself 
from the "Jesus" of history or Judas the Galilean. In his place was inserted the 
Gospel Jesus of Nazareth. 


The census was the launching pad for Judas' nationwide campaign. His Kingship 
in Galilee had been solid, and his reputation was beyond reproach, but not since his 
brush with death in the Golden Eagle Temple Cleansing had Judas returned to 
Jerusalem. How long did the tax revolt last and when did Judas once again march 
on Jerusalem? According to Acts 5:37, Judas’ tax revolt was crushed and his 
followers were scattered. However, this does not square with history or common 
sense. Josephus never mentioned Judas' death although he did relate the deaths of 
Judas' sons, Simon and James, by crucifixion, another son's stoning (Menahem) and 
the death of a grandson at Masada. It is inconceivable that Josephus would have 
omitted the death of his main character, Judas. This, too, was probably overwritten 
by early Christians. The lone passage of Jesus in the Antiquities (18.63-64) is an 
obvious interpolation and comes right when we would expect to read of Judas' 
death. Thus, my hypothesis is that Judas led his tax revolt from 6-19 CE. (This 
explains how the movement flourished!) Assuming that Judas was born in 25 BCE 
(Slavonic Josephus version of the Star of Bethlehem), he would have been captured 


at the age of 43. This is very interesting considering the Gospel of John said this 
about Jesus: "You are not yet fifty years old." (John 8:57) This implies that "Jesus" 
was in his forties, not his thirties as claimed by the traditional timeline. Being in his 
forties is consistent with Judas the Galilean but not the traditional Jesus of 
Nazareth. 


In 19 CE, the time must have seemed right for action. Judas' popularity soared, and 
the call against Rome was a strong rallying cry. God would deliver the Jews from 
the hands of the invaders just as He had done in the days of Judas Maccabee. At 
this fateful time in history, Judas the Galilean was a middle-aged man, somewhere 
in his early forties. His ministry had begun at the side of an older mentor and 
possibly father, Matthias. Like his teacher Matthias, Judas also worked with a 
lieutenant. He was named Sadduc according to Josephus (Ant. 18.4) and was 
probably nearly the same age as Judas or even a few years younger. Although age 
and wisdom went hand-in-hand in Jewish culture, the second-in-command could 
have been a younger, more vigorous man. Moses chose Joshua, a much younger 
man, to lead the nation of Israel into the Promised Land. But since Judas was 
relatively young, a major difference in age would be unlikely. 


This question of age is very important as one other figure must also be counted in 
the equation. James the Just, or the brother of the Lord, would have been between 
38-53 years old in 19 CE, most likely the younger brother of Judas. (Tradition says 
that James was ninety-six years old at his death in 62 CE. Based upon that, James 
may have been born as early as 35 BCE. This extremely old age of ninety-six may 
have been an exaggeration, but James was probably an old man at his death, 
between eighty and ninety-six.) Regardless, the age of James comes much closer to 
the age of Judas the Galilean than to that of the Gospel Jesus. 


The age of Judas is also necessary to compute the approximate ages of his sons and 
grandsons. If Judas were married at age twenty (4 BCE) and had sons every third 
year for twelve years, then the ages of Judas' sons in 19 CE would have been 
twenty-two, nineteen, sixteen and thirteen. The elder two (Simon and James) were 
crucified under Tiberius Alexander in 47 CE. Their approximate ages would have 
been fifty and forty-seven. Menahem, the youngest son, was stoned to death in 66 
CE, making him approximately fifty to fifty-five years old. A grandson, Eleazar, 
committed suicide at Masada in 73 CE, making him nearly fifty years old as well. 
Thus, the dating for the life and times of Judas the Galilean fits perfectly well 
within the 4 BCE to 19 CE timeframe. 


Josephus did not record anything else about Judas directly. But much more can be 
deduced from other materials about his grandson, Menahem. This Menahem 
overtook the king's armory at Masada in the same way that Judas had captured the 


armory at Sepphoris, some seventy years earlier. After the capture of Masada, 
Menahem marched as king (Messiah) to Jerusalem, where he assumed control for a 
short while before being murdered. Menahem's actions closely followed the 
pattern set by Judas. After Judas captured Sepphoris, his disciples proclaimed him 
king or Messiah. This title he kept, but his influence was centered primarily in 
Galilee. It was the nationwide census and the arrival of the Roman governors 
which eventually drove Judas to Jerusalem. 


The exact date of Judas' triumphal entry into Jerusalem may be forever a mystery. 
His nationwide ministry began with the census in 6 CE, but his actions at that point 
are not so certain. He may have rallied the troops and headed straight to 
Jerusalem. However, that does not appear to be the modus operandi of that "clever 
rabbi". He most likely built a large opposition to the census tax by traveling from 
town to town. This would have taken many years to accomplish. In addition, his 
movement may have gone beyond the bounds of Israel, even to Rome itself. The 
history of Josephus is curiously missing data between 7-37 CE, as if someone had 
purposely expunged his information. But the Roman historian, Tacitus, may help 
in identifying the date of Judas' death. Between 16-18 CE, in the reign of Tiberius, 
he wrote: "The provinces too of Syria and Judaea, exhausted by their burdens, 
implored a reduction of tribute." (1) It appears likely that Judas' movement was 
having an impact on the nation's attitude towards Roman taxation. Whether or not 
Judas was still alive at this point may be answered by what was happening in Rome 
in-19°CE. 


There was a debate too about expelling the Egyptian and Jewish worship, and a 
resolution of the Senate was passed that four thousand of the freedman class who 
were infected with those superstitions and were of military age should be 
transported to the island of Sardinia, to quell the brigandage of the place, a cheap 
sacrifice should they die from the pestilential climate. The rest were to quit Italy, 
unless before a certain day they repudiated their impious rites. (Tacitus, The Annals 
ii.85) 


For some reason, the Jews were being expelled from Rome, especially those of 
military age. It is quite probable that the crucifixion of Judas the Galilean had 
started riots throughout the Roman Empire where Jewish settlements had been 
infiltrated by those of the Fourth Philosophy. If this were the case, then Judas died 
in 19 CE. This date also conforms to the dating of the spurious Jesus passage in 
Antiquities 18.63-64. This may explain why the Fourth Philosophy spread so far. In 
the New Testament account, Jesus died in 30-33 CE with only 120 disciples 
remaining (Acts 1:15). From that pathetic beginning, we are to believe that the 
movement spread throughout the Roman Empire in only a few short years. If, 


however, Judas the Galilean were active in spreading his message afar from 6-19 
CE, either personally or through surrogates, the overall reach of the movement 
makes sense. 


The march into Jerusalem for Judas and his disciples would have been exciting yet 
foreboding. The belief that God would deliver them from the powerful grip of 
Rome was a centerpiece of their religion. Josephus plainly stated that these 
followers of Judas willingly gave their lives rather than worship anyone or 
anything other than the one true God. Yet, even with this firm system of beliefs, 
doubts must have entered their minds in those times when silence reigned, in the 
nighttime or when negative thoughts pervaded their consciousness. 


But such thoughts of failure were not uttered aloud. Judas' mission as Messiah 
would not fail. And it was not at the Passover when Judas entered the city but at 
the Feast of Tabernacles. Maccoby presents a convincing case that Jesus entered 
Jerusalem in the fall, at the Feast of Tabernacles. The conflict prophesied by 
Zechariah (14:16) was to take place at the Feast of Tabernacles. (2) As Jesus 
supposedly rode into Jerusalem on a donkey, he and his disciples must have been 
fully aware of the time predicted by Zechariah. It was also at this time that the king 
was to read a portion of the law relating to his duties at the Temple. Thus, a 
Temple Cleansing was necessary. So when Judas entered Jerusalem as King, or 
Messiah, he at once went to the Temple in order to prepare it. This was the second 
Temple Cleansing by Judas. The first was in 4 BCE in the Golden Eagle Temple 
Cleansing. This second cleansing was in preparation of the new Kingdom, where 
God would govern His people. The time for Rome was short. 


After this second Temple cleansing, Judas readied himself for the fateful clash with 
Rome, on the Mount of Olives, as prophesied by Zechariah. Never did Judas 
believe that God would abandon him. But on the Mount of Olives, Judas and some 
of his followers were captured. These individuals were crucified under the 
governorship of Pontius Pilate. Giving their approval were the High Priest, 
Caiaphas, and his father-in-law, Annas, both active in the crucifixion of Jesus in the 
Gospels. 


It is quite interesting to note that Judas led a Temple Cleansing at the beginning of 
his mission as did Jesus according to the Gospel of John. The Synoptic Gospels talk 
of a second Temple Cleansing, of which Judas would have performed as well upon 
entering Jerusalem, consistent with the actions of his son, Menahem, who cleansed 
the Temple in 66 CE. In 4 BCE, there was a prisoner release. These prisoners were 
no doubt associated with the Golden Eagle Temple Cleansing, which was an 
insurrection in the city. In addition, this prisoner release occurred at the Passover. 
This is perfectly in-sync with the Gospel account of Barabbas. After this, Judas was 


proclaimed Messiah in Galilee, just as the Gospels portrayed the ministry of Jesus. 
Judas' march to Jerusalem was predicated by the census, which was convincingly 
sold to the masses by the High Priest, Joazar. This Joazar was replaced by Annas in 
6 CE, who would then be the major opponent of Judas until Judas' death. That is 
why the Gospel Jesus was taken first to Annas after the arrest in the Gospel of 
John. For his efforts, Judas was crucified under Pilate for his refusal to pay taxes to 
Rome and for being hailed as King. These were the two main charges leveled 
against the Gospel Jesus. 


Even with the death of Judas the Galilean, the Fourth Philosophy grew in number 
and power. Led by his second-in-command, Sadduc, the movement strengthened. 

(Sadduc will be examined in Chapter 4.) In Acts chapter 1, the Jesus movement 
replaced Judas Iscariot with a Matthias, who was never heard from again. In 
reality, the one who was replaced was Judas the Galilean, not Judas Iscariot. (There 
was no Judas Iscariot as will be explained in Chapter 17). The person who replaced 
Judas was his brother, James the Just. This James led the movement until his death 
by stoning in 62 CE. (See Chapter 5.) 


JUDAS, JUDAS THE BANDIT, and JUDAS THE GALILEAN 


Many scholars do not believe that Judas the Galilean was the same Judas as was 
described in the Golden Eagle Temple Cleansing or the Judas who raided the 
armory at Sepphoris. In War 1.655, Josephus claimed that the rabbis (Matthias and 
Judas) were put to death, although not mentioning them by name. However, in 
Ant. 17.167, only Matthias died and it appears as if Judas was imprisoned under 
Herod and awaited final sentencing. If Judas languished in prison, he was 
undoubtedly released by Archelaus as part of the Barabbas-style prisoner release in 
4 BCE (War 2.4). Once released, Judas went to Sepphoris with his disciples and 
raided the armory. Later, he was proclaimed Messiah and claimed the nationwide 
stage at the census in 6 CE. Eventually, he rode into Jerusalem as Messiah and was 
summarily crucified by Pontius Pilate (19-21 CE) for his refusal to pay taxes to 
Rome and his claim of being Messiah, or King of the Jews. 


There is one scholar who believes that the Golden Eagle Judas may well have been 
Judas the Galilean. Robert Eisenman, author of James, the Brother of Jesus, writes: 


This rabbi [Golden Eagle Judas] is hardly to be distinguished from Judas the 
Galilean subsequently, even though for Josephus Judas Sepphoraeus, together with 
another 'rabbi' he calls Matthias (again note the Maccabean names), are burned 
alive (‘being guilty of sacrilege under the pretence of zeal for the law’), while Judas 
the Galilean goes on functioning and Josephus never does delineate his fate. 
Josephus (or his sources - this is forty years before Josephus was born), may have 


been mistaken about this detail, as later in the Antiquities he says only Matthias was 
burned. Here, Josephus portrays the people as preferring the burning of the rabbis 
and their followers rather than having 'a great number prosecuted’, a point of view 
echoed in John 11:50's picture of Caiaphas' famous explanation to his fellow Chief 
Priests about Jesus: 'it profits us more that one man die for the people, rather than 
the whole nation perish.’ (3) 


The following passages from Josephus and the Gospels will bring the Temple- 
Cleansing Judas, the armory-raiding Judas and Judas the Galilean together. This is 
important because the traditionalist and Mythicist theories of Christianity both see 
Judas as a one-act wonder. Tying Josephus' three Judas' together gives a fuller 
picture of this great rabbi, extending his ministry from before 4 BCE through the 
armory raid in Sepphoris to the census uprising in 6 CE and to Jerusalem and his 
death in 19-21 CE. 


1. Two Gospel references may describe Jesus fleeing from Herod Antipas. "At that 
time some Pharisees came to Jesus and said to him, 'Leave this place and go 
somewhere else. Herod wants to kill you." (Luke 13:31) And in Matt. 12:1-8, Jesus 
and his disciples picked heads of grain and ate them on the Sabbath, thus working 
on the Sabbath. As a defense, Jesus referred his critics to David, who ate 
consecrated bread while being chased by Saul. Jesus' argument seems to place him 
in the same position as David, fleeing from the authorities. These two passages 
may hearken back to Judas escaping his death sentence imposed upon Matthias 
and forty others. (Ant. 17.149-167) In fact, Judas was probably imprisoned by 
Herod the Great and then later released in the Barabbas scenario noted earlier. (War 
2.4) Since Herod Antipas was Tetrarch of Galilee from 4 BCE to 39 CE, the 
references to this Herod do not necessarily put Jesus in a later time frame. The 
above passages may also describe the efforts put forth by Herod Antipas to capture 
Judas after his release and retreat from Jerusalem. After all, Judas did break into 
the armory at Sepphoris, supplying his followers with weapons and whatever 
money was there. (Ant. 17.271-272) Therefore, Herod Antipas would have been 
after Judas as well. 


2. Josephus mentioned a bandit leader named Judas, who led a rebel group at 
Sepphoris in Galilee, around 4-2 BCE. This Judas attacked the royal armory and 
equipped his followers. (Ant. 17.271; War 2.56) The Temple-Cleansing Judas was 
the son of Sepphoris, per the account in War 1.648. In one instance, Sepphoris was 
a city, in another, a name. It is quite possible that Josephus mistook a place for a 
name. This error does link the released prisoner to the bandit, through the city 
name. Also note that Archelaus released political prisoners to the populace, hoping 
to atone for his father, Herod the Great. (War 2.4) Judas had been captured with 
Matthias and was no doubt placed in prison and later released. Shortly after this 


prison release, Josephus wrote about Judas the bandit. This proximity of events is 
not clear cut proof but it is circumstantial evidence. 


3. The teachings of Matthias and Judas were similar to those of Judas the Galilean. 

Both were obsessed with following the Law and keeping the Temple pure. They 
also would gladly die rather than worship idols or Caesars. (Ant. 17.151; Ant. 18.23) 

Note also that Matthias and Judas cleansed the Temple of an idol, the Golden Eagle, 
thereby confronting Herod the Great with sedition. In 41 CE, the Jewish fanatics 
were willing to go to war with Rome if Caligula placed a statue of himself in the 
Temple. (Tacitus, Histories, v.9) The followers of Hezekiah, Judas the bandit's father 
or grandfather, also had a presence at the Temple. (Ant. 14.168) 


The tie between Judas and Judas the Galilean is assured when we consider the 
symbolism of the Golden Eagle. Not only did this represent the power of Herod 
the Great, but its placement in the Temple area was a not too subtle way of paying 
homage to Rome. (The Eagle was the symbol of Rome.) By tearing down the 
Golden Eagle, Judas and Matthias were proclaiming war upon Rome. This same 
mentality was present at the Census of Cyrenius, where Judas the Galilean and 
Sadduc opposed Roman taxation. 


This secure connection is further cemented by the Slavonic Josephus. Additional 
data concerning the Golden Eagle Temple Cleansing was included in this account. 
The Golden Eagle was placed in the Temple as an honor to Caesar. In addition, 
Judas and Matthias patterned themselves after the Maccabees in resistance against 
a foreign power and in their willingness to die for their cause. (4) This is identical 
to the Fourth Philosophy of Judas the Galilean. 


4, Joazar was the High Priest in 4 BCE during the Golden Eagle Temple Cleansing. 
(Ant. 17.164) Joazar persuaded the people to accept the Roman taxation of 6 CE 
which was opposed by Judas the Galilean. (Ant. 18.3) In both cases, the High Priest 
supported the Roman presence in Judea. Joazar could be considered the Evil Priest 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls. However, his replacement, Annas (6-15 CE) makes an even 
better Evil Priest. 


5. Matthias and Judas worked as a team. Judas the Galilean also had a second-in- 
command, Sadduc. (Ant. 17.149; Ant. 18.4) This organizational structure was 
modeled after the Maccabees. Mattathias and Judas led rebels against the Greek 
occupiers beginning around 195 BCE. When Mattathias died, his son Simon 
replaced him. Thus, Judas Maccabee and his brother, Simon, were the leaders of 
the movement. In the New Testament, Jesus appointed Peter as his second-in- 
command, although a closer reading of Paul's letters shows that James was the 
leader and Cephas (Peter) was second-in-command to James. (See Galatians) 


Sometime after Jesus' death, James and Peter led the Jewish Christian movement. 
(The Sadduc may have been leading the movement after the death of Judas. 
Chapter 5 will attempt to identify this shadowy historical figure.) In all the above 
cases, the movements were led by two men. When one died, the other became 
leader and a replacement was added to the team. 


6. Matthias and Judas were referred to as wise men by Josephus, a high honor 
indeed. (Ant. 17.155) Judas the Galilean was called a clever rabbi by Josephus in 
War 2.433. These words of honor are especially important because Josephus 
opposed Judas the Galilean. Josephus wrote his history for the Romans. However, 
even though he did not agree with the politics of Judas, he did understand Judas' 
great influence throughout first-century Judea. There even may have been a touch 
of admiration for the rebel leader. 


7. Judas the Galilean's son, Menahem, broke into King Herod's armory in Masada 
(66 CE) just as Judas, the bandit, had done in Sepphoris (4-3 BCE). (War 2.433; War 
2.56) This definitely links the 4 BCE Judas with the 6 CE Judas the Galilean. And 
this also proves that Judas the Galilean would have been active at the time of the 
Golden Eagle Temple Cleansing of 4 BCE. 


8. The father, or most likely grandfather, of Judas the bandit, was Hezekias 
(Ezekias). This Hezekias was put to death by Herod the Great. Hezekias' followers 
petitioned at the Temple for justice in regards to Herod's actions. Hezekias' 
followers had a presence in Galilee and in Jerusalem, just as Matthias and Judas in 4 
BCE and Judas and Sadduc in 6 CE. In addition, King Hezekiah purified the 
Temple, so the name Hezekias may hearken back to this as well. 


9. Matthias and Judas resembled Mattathias and Judas Maccabee in that both pairs 
cleansed the Temple and the names were identical. Judas the bandit and Judas 
Maccabee were both terrible to all men. (Ant. 12.314; Ant. 17.272) And Judas the 
Galilean and Sadduc were also based upon the Maccabean precedent of a leader 
and second-in-command. 


10. After the death of Matthias and the imprisonment of Judas, their followers 
petitioned Archelaus for the release of Judas (Barabbas) and for tax relief. (Ant. 
17.204-205) Judas the Galilean led his followers in opposing the census tax of 
Cyrenius. (Ant. 18.1-10) This concern for tax relief is very important. It was one of 
the cornerstones of the movement. Note also that Jesus was crucified for his refusal 
to pay taxes to Rome. 


CONCLUSION 


This short section on Judas the Galilean is based primarily upon the writings of 
Josephus, the only Jewish historian of the time. The Slavonic Josephus also 
contributes to the overall picture of this man and his movement. The picture that 
emerges is quite different from the accepted storyline of Judas as represented in 
Acts chapter 5. (See Chapter 2 for an analysis of Acts chapter 5.) Judas the Galilean 
was not a one-hit wonder. His movement lasted from before the Golden Eagle 
Temple Cleansing in 4 BCE to the last gasp at Masada in 73 CE. His fight against 
Rome was legendary. How could this history have been lost for two thousand 
years? How could this powerful rabbi have been reduced to a mere footnote in the 
history of first-century Judea? These questions will be answered in Part III, but 
now we will attempt to further explore the history of Judas' movement, starting 
with the Sadduc. 


1. Tacitus, The Annals, ii. 42. 
2. Hyam Maccoby, Revolution in Judaea, p. 136. 
3. Robert Eisenman, James the Brother of Jesus, p. 252. 


4. Slavonic Josephus, After War 1.650. 


THE SADDUC 


Very little attention has been given to Judas the Galilean's second-in-command. 
This omission stems from the paucity of information concerning him. That being 
said, three individuals have characteristics consistent with the Sadduc. But before 
introducing them, the Sadduc must be fully defined, and this from the writings of 
Josephus. 


..yet there was one Judas, a Gaulonite, of a city whose name was Gamala, who, 
taking with him Sadduc, a Pharisee, became zealous to draw them to a revolt, who 
both said that this taxation was no better than an introduction to slavery, and 
exhorted the nation to assert their liberty. ...For Judas and Sadduc, who excited a 
fourth philosophical sect among us, and had a great many followers therein, filled 
our civil governments with tumults at present, and laid the foundation of our 
future miseries, by this system of philosophy, which we were before unacquainted 
withal; concerning which I shall discourse a little, and this the rather, because the 
infection which spread thence among the younger sort, who were zealous for it, 
brought the public to destruction. (Ant. 18.4; 9-10) (Emphasis mine) 


This is the only mention of the Sadduc in Josephus, the only Jewish historian of his 
time. It would seem a daunting task to identify this Sadduc, but with our 
knowledge of Judas the Galilean, it may be quite possible. From the above passage, 
we can glean three bits of pertinent information concerning Sadduc: the name 
Sadduc itself, that he was a Pharisee and the fact that he preached the same 
message as Judas the Galilean, that is, freedom from earthly rulers. Josephus also 
added his own commentary concerning Judas and the Sadduc and their movement, 
calling it an infection. This, too, will be examined. 


The followers of Judas and Sadduc were said to be infected with the Fourth 
Philosophy. This derogatory statement by Josephus is similar to other negative 
comments about the early Christians. Tacitus wrote the following concerning the 
fire at Rome which occurred in 64 CE. 


Nero set up as culprits and punished with the utmost refinement of cruelty a class 
hated for their abominations, who are commonly called Christians. Christus, from 
whom their name is derived, was executed at the hands of the procurator Pontius 
Pilate in the reign of Tiberius. Checked for the moment, this pernicious 
superstition again broke out, not only in Judea, the source of the evil, but even in 
Rome.... (Annals, xv. 44) (Emphasis mine) 


This sentiment by Tacitus is supported by Suetonius, who wrote that the Jews who 
followed "Chrestus" caused disturbances in the city of Rome. This disturbance can 
be dated at approximately the rise of Claudius, or 41 CE. (1) Thus, the Jewish 
Christians were reviled by a large section of the Gentile population in Rome. This 
revulsion of Jewish Christianity was not limited to just Judea and Rome. Pliny the 
Younger wrote about the Jewish Christians in Bithynia, around the year 112 CE. 


The contagion of this superstition has spread not only in the cities, but in the 
villages and rural districts as well; yet it seems capable of being checked and set 
right. (Pliny. Epp. X (ad Traj.), xcvi) (Emphasis mine) 


This infection ascribed to the Fourth Philosophy was mirrored in the descriptions of 
the early Jewish Christians in Rome and beyond. (Pliny's Christians were probably 
Gentile because they generally recanted, an act Jewish Christians did not do.) And 
it should be noted that both Tacitus and Pliny commented on how the true 
Christians would undergo torture as opposed to betraying God. This same virtue 
was also attached to the Fourth Philosophy. 


Josephus also wrote that the infection had spread to the younger generation who 
were zealous for it. This passage may have been used by the author of Acts to 
describe the followers of James. 


Then they [James and the elders] said to Paul, "You see, brother, how many 
thousands of Jews have believed, and all of them are zealous for the law. They 
have been informed that you [Paul] teach all the Jews who live among the Gentiles 
to turn away from Moses, telling them not to circumcise their children or live 
according to our customs." (Acts 21:20-21) (Emphasis mine) 


Although the whole of Acts is an attempt to misdirect, there are some passages 
which appear genuine. This dialogue between James and Paul did not actually 
happen as Paul had been removed from the movement in 44 CE (See Part II), but 
the description of James' disciples is consistent with Paul's dreaded "circumcision 
group” (Gal. 2:11-13). In essence, the Jewish Christians and the Fourth Philosophy 
were one in the same group. This realization will help us in our quest for the 
Sadduc's true identification. 


Now we will entertain the three pertinent pieces of information Josephus wrote 
concerning the Sadduc. First, the name Sadduc is a very powerful clue. According 
to Eisenman, Sadduc or Saddok is a "term linguistically related both to the word 
‘Sadducee' in Greek and the 'Zaddik' in Hebrew." (2) This Zaddik terminology is 
associated with the idea of Righteousness. 


'‘Kabbalah' means that which is received, the received tradition. It is the Jewish 
mystical tradition. One of its better known tenets is the idea of 'the Zaddik' or 'the 
Righteous One’. James is known in almost all early Christian texts as 'the Just’ or 
‘Just One’, and this eponym is, in fact, equivalent to that of the 'Zaddik' in Jewish 
Kabbalah. (3) 


In a sense, Eisenman is tying the Zaddik definition to James, the brother of Jesus. 
Indirectly, although he never claims it, Eisenman is also comparing James to the 
Sadduc. James, for sure, is one of three individuals who qualify for examination 
concerning the Sadduc, but it must be remembered that other people in first- 
century Judea would have been considered Righteous or even be labeled as the 
"Righteous One". For now, let us just be assured that the Sadduc had a reputation 
for being Righteous. 


Second, Josephus stated that Sadduc was a Pharisee. In describing the Fourth 
Philosophy, Josephus also wrote that "these men agree in all other things with the 
Pharisaic notions; but they have an inviolable attachment to liberty; and say that 
God is to be their only Ruler and Lord." (Ant. 18.23) The only thing that separated 
Judas and Sadduc from the other Pharisees was a political desire for autonomy. 
Most Pharisees had learned to live with Herodian and Roman political rule as long 
as such rule did not hinder their religious life. So the average Pharisee divided the 
political from the religious. Judas and the Sadduc could not divorce the realities of 
everyday life from the commands of God. In fact, to them, the Roman rule was 
intolerable. They could only follow God. 


The other Pharisees, outside of Judas' Fourth Philosophy, would have questioned 
the wisdom of tackling the Roman Empire, but there was probably also a bit of 
admiration thrown in as well. In the Gospels, Jesus was often invited into the 
Pharisees’ homes and was warned by them on at least one occasion about Herod's 
intentions to kill him (Luke 13:31). Thus, even the Gospels show that there was a 
relationship between Jesus and the Pharisees. How then did the Pharisees get such 
a bad rap? The answer to that question concerns a rewrite of Judas’ life (the 
Gospels) and the identification of Paul as a Pharisee in Philippians 3:5. Philippians 
has been attributed to Paul by many scholars, but the claim attesting to his 
imprisonment is patently false (Phil. 1:12-14). As will be delineated in Part II, Paul 
never was placed in chains in Rome as described by Acts chapter 28. Thus, the 
claim of him being a Pharisee must also be questioned as too convenient. The early 
Church tried to place all evil intents upon the Pharisees. For example, Jesus was 
constantly being hounded by the Pharisees while Paul persecuted the Church while 
associated with the Pharisees. This picture completely misrepresented the actual 
situation as will be proved throughout this book. For now, let us just be content in 
knowing that Judas and Sadduc were radical Pharisees and that the Gospel Jesus 


was on good terms with many Pharisees. 


Third, Josephus confirmed that the Sadduc had a very close tie to Judas the 
Galilean. Josephus wrote that both preached against the Roman taxation and both 
"exhorted the nation to assert their liberty." Therefore, Sadduc was much more than 
a religious figure to back the radical message of Judas. Sadduc was standing right 
beside Judas, preaching the same brand of radical Judaism. This makes sense as the 
entire movement combined the political with the religious. Even though they were 
all zealous for God's Law, they also preached a revolution against the earthly 
powers. Righteousness and freedom were entwined. 


That is the sum of Josephus' comment concerning Sadduc. And very little has been 
written about him by scholars. Knowing what we do about the relationship 
between the historical Judas the Galilean and the Gospel Jesus of Nazareth, a list of 
three candidates must be examined in our search for the historical Sadduc. The 
three are all figures from the pages of the New Testament, all quite familiar to the 
average reader. They are: Cephas (Peter), James the Just or the brother of the Lord, 
and John the Baptist. Each will be considered below. 


CEPHAS OR PETER 


In my first book, Judas the Galilean: the Flesh and Blood Jesus, I associated Cephas with 
Sadduc. On the surface, this was the obvious choice as Peter was the lead apostle 
throughout the Gospels. Certainly, if Jesus had a second-in-command, it had to be 
Peter. In Matthew 16:16-19, Jesus praised Peter for the identification of himself as 
the Christ: Jesus replied, “Blessed are you, Simon son of Jonah, for this was not revealed 
to you by man, but by my Father in heaven. And I tell you that you are Peter [Rock], 
and on this rock I will build my church, and the gates of Hades will not overcome it. I will 
give you the keys of the kingdom of heaven; whatever you bind on earth will be bound in 
heaven, and whatever you loose on earth will be loosed in heaven.” (Emphasis mine) 


This seems quite straightforward. Jesus was giving Peter power after his own 
death. Therefore, Peter must have been the second-in-command or Sadduc. 
However, since we know that the Gospels and Acts were a rewrite of Judas and the 
Fourth Philosophy, it may be wise to further examine this relationship between 
Jesus and Peter. From the above passage, Jesus claimed that Peter's faith in him was 
not taught by man but by God. This sounds an awful lot like Paul's own praise 
concerning his Gospel. In Galatians 1:11-12, Paul distinguished his Gospel from 
that of the Pillar apostles (Cephas, James and John). 


I want you to know, brothers, that the gospel I preached is not something that man 
made up. I did not receive it from any man, nor was | taught it; rather, I received it 


by revelation from Jesus Christ. 


In both cases, the message to Peter and Paul was not derived from any man but was 
given by revelation by God. In Paul's case, it came from Christ Jesus, who resided 
in heaven. This Pauline message was no doubt placed into the Gospel story to 
make Peter's faith stand out. It is interesting to note that the Galatians’ declaration 
was made to distinguish Paul from Cephas and James. Paul claimed a superior 
message to that of the Pillars as his message came directly from the Risen Christ. 
And if that were the case, then it can be assumed that Peter's message from the 
earthly Jesus never really occurred. 


Cephas' age must also be examined in relation to Sadduc. Josephus wrote that 
Sadduc teamed up with Judas the Galilean in 6 CE. We also know that Cephas' 
quarrel with Paul as described in Galatians, occurred around 44 CE. Could Cephas 
have been roaming the Mediterranean world for that long? It is possible but not 
likely. If Sadduc were 30 years old in 6 CE, then he would have been 68 years old in 
44 CE. Travel today is exhausting. Travel in those days was certainly not for the 
physically impaired. An aged man around 70 would not have been the first choice 
for missionary travels. Therefore, the age question does not favor Cephas. 


But why would the Gospel writer invent the successor story? Why would Peter be 
placed in this situation if Sadduc was someone else? This will be answered as we 
explore James and John the Baptist. 


JAMES THE JUST, THE BROTHER OF THE LORD 


Was James the Just the true successor to Jesus? To determine this, we must go back 
to the oldest known document concerning James. That document is the letter to the 
Galatians, written approximately 45 CE by Paul. In that letter, Paul stated that 
three years after his conversion, he met privately in Jerusalem with Cephas and 
James, the brother of the Lord. Fourteen years later, Paul once again traveled to 
Jerusalem and met with the Pillar apostles: James, Cephas and John. From this, we 
know that James was one of the top three leaders. In an earlier letter to the 
Corinthians, Paul said that the resurrected Jesus appeared to Cephas, the Twelve 
and then to James. All this proves is that James was important, not necessarily the 
leader or the Sadduc. 


However, after discussing the Jerusalem Council, Paul revealed the true role of 
James in the Church. 


When Peter came to Antioch, I opposed him to his face, because he was in the 
wrong. Before certain men came from James, he used to eat with the Gentiles. But 


when they arrived, he began to draw back and separate himself from the Gentiles 
because he was afraid of those who belonged to the circumcision group. The other 
Jews joined him in his hypocrisy, so that by their hypocrisy even Barnabas was led 
astray. (Gal. 2:11-13) (Emphasis mine) 


Paul's take on this event may be very skewed and self-serving. He called Peter a 
hypocrite and a coward because he followed the instructions of James. First of all, 
the instructions from James must have included information concerning Paul's true 
teachings, of which Peter was unaware. Paul boasted in how he shaped his 
message when with Jews or with Gentiles. "To the Jews, I became like a Jew, to win 
the Jews. To those under the law, I became like one under the law (though I myself 
am not under the law), so as to win those under the law." (1 Cor. 9:19-23) It is very 
likely that Cephas (Peter) did not realize what Paul was preaching to his Gentile 
followers. Cephas and his Jewish friends turned their backs upon Paul when 
informed of his true teachings by James' ambassadors. This not only shows that 
Paul's gospel was alien to the Jerusalem leaders but that James led the movement at 
this time, in 44 CE. Josephus wrote of a similar event, where Eleazar was sent from 
Galilee in 44 CE to correct the teachings of Ananias. (Ant. 20.34-48) Eleazar was no 
doubt also sent out by James to combat this Pauline-style philosophy (Judaism 
without the law and circumcision). 


In fact, James also certified teaching credentials in the early Church. Paul bitterly 
complained about this certification in 2 Cor. 3:1-3: 


Are we beginning to commend ourselves again? Or do we need, like some people, 
letters of recommendation to you or from you? You yourselves are our letters, 
written on our hearts, known and read by everyone. You show that you are a letter 
from Christ, the result of our ministry, written not with ink but with the Spirit of 
the living God, not on tablets of stone but on tablets of human hearts. 


Paul had a way of buttering up his audience. He told his congregation that they 
were his letter from Christ. Therefore, he did not need a letter from the Jerusalem 
Church or from James. The Corinthians may have bought this line, but the 
Jerusalem apostles would not have approved. In fact, this section of Corinthians 
proves that Paul's name did not appear on the approved teachers list. 


From Paul, we know that James led the Church, at least from the Jerusalem Council 
(38-39 CE?) to the argument at Antioch (44 CE). Yet James’ role in the early Church 
is somewhat hidden in the book of Acts. But even this document has to eventually 
admit his preeminence. In the Jerusalem Council, after hearing all the facts, James, 
not Peter, decided the issue concerning the Gentiles. "It is my [James] judgment, 
therefore, that we should not make it difficult for the Gentiles who are turning to 


God." (Acts 15:19) This has been misconstrued by Christians throughout the ages 
to mean that James approved of Paul's methods. That is not true as James did not 
fully understand Paul's gospel at this time. James wanted circumcision and the 
entire law presented to the Gentiles, but he also could accept God-fearing Gentiles, 
those who did not follow the entire law. However, it is obvious that James 
preferred full conversion. (Paul's gospel dissuaded Gentiles from circumcision and 
the law.) 


James led the Jerusalem Church in Acts Chapter 15, but he was not introduced until 
Acts chapter 12. Robert Eisenman convincingly proves that James was actually 
written out of the early chapters of Acts, the early history of the Church. The 
election of Matthias to replace the mythical Judas Iscariot was simply a rewrite of 
James replacing Jesus (Judas the Galilean). The stoning of Stephen was actually a 
worked over version of the stoning of James. (Note that Saul was mentioned right 
after Stephen in Acts and was in action shortly after the stoning of James, per Ant. 
20.214.) In addition, the early chapters of Acts had Peter and John preaching at the 
Temple, but never mentioned James. In short, the book of Acts very successfully 
minimized the role of James in the early Church. However, by reading between the 
lines, James' preeminence becomes obvious. 


Many other early documents point towards the leadership of James. Robert 
Eisenman presents a compelling case for the supremacy of James in his book, James, 
the Brother of Jesus. A few of his proofs will be reproduced below. The first comes 
from Eusebius, who quotes Hegesippus, an early Church historian who lived from 
90-180 CE. 


But James, the brother of the Lord, who, as there were many of this name, was 
surnamed the Just by all of his days of our Lord until now, received the 
Government of the Church with [from] the Apostles. (4) 


Eusebius then quotes Clement of Alexandria, who lived from 150-215 CE. Note 
that even though Clement followed the Gospel script for the Central Three (as 
opposed to Paul's Central Three), he still did not deny that another James, 
surnamed the Just, was chosen as the leader. 


Peter, James and John after the Ascension of the Savior, did not contend for the 
Glory, even though they had previously been honored by the Savior, but chose 
James the Just as Bishop of Jerusalem. (5) 


These early Christian historians readily admitted that James occupied the most 
important position in the early Church. They do seem to imply that the office was 
voted upon by the Apostles as opposed to have been given by the earthly Jesus. 


However, the following passage from the Gospel of Thomas overtly states that 
Jesus directly honored James with the leadership role. 


The disciples said to Jesus: "We know that you will depart from us. Who is it that 
shall be great over us [after you are gone]?" 


Jesus replied to them: "In the place where you are to go [Jerusalem], go to James the 
Just for whose sake Heaven and Earth came into existence." (Logion 12) 


In the Gospel of Thomas, Jesus directly appointed James. Regardless of whether 
James was directly appointed by Jesus or was voted upon by the Apostles, the point 
is clear: James was the undisputed leader of the early Church. This is very 
important as James was the brother of Jesus. Like the Maccabean dynasty, brothers 
served after brothers. In this respect, the Jesus movement mirrored the Maccabees. 
And it should be noted that the Fourth Philosophy also had relatives of Judas in 
important positions. Judas' own two sons (Simon and James) were crucified and 
another son, Menahem, marched into Jerusalem as a Messiah and cleansed the 
Temple. Judas' grandson, Eleazar, led the Sicarii in their last stand against Rome at 
Masada. 


In my second book, New Testament Lies, 1 associated James with Sadduc, based upon 
the righteousness concept and James' age. According to Epiphanius, James died at 
the age of ninety-six in 62 CE. This would bring his birth date to 35 BCE. By the 
time Sadduc joined Judas the Galilean in 6 CE (maybe earlier), James would have 
been approximately forty years old. This was certainly old enough to be taken as a 
Righteous Teacher or a Holy Man. 


So it is obvious that James was a follower of Judas from the census and was elected 
the movement's leader after the death of Jesus (Judas the Galilean). But does that 
make him Sadduc? James was elected to replace Judas, not Sadduc. The Sadduc 
was still alive and in charge. James played second fiddle to Sadduc until the 
Sadduc's death. It was at this time that Cephas replaced Sadduc. Thus, by 40 CE, 
James and Cephas were the leaders of the Jewish Christian movement. It is our 
task to determine who guided the movement after Judas the Galilean's death in 19- 
21 CE, 


JOHN THE BAPTIST 


Only one other credible candidate exists for the role as Sadduc: John the Baptist, the 
man who introduced the Gospel Jesus to the world. I had extreme difficulty 
identifying John as the Sadduc (my third book!) due to the clever way the Gospels 
separated Jesus from his true past by a generation. The same held true for Sadduc. 


For two thousand years, historians have incorrectly assigned John the Baptist’s 
introduction to 28-29 CE. We will reassign him to 6 CE. According to the Slavonic 
Josephus, John came baptizing during the later years of Archelaus, right before the 
census of Cyrenius. 


And at that time a certain man was going about Judaea, [dressed] in strange 
garments. He donned the hair of cattle on those parts of his body which were not 
covered with his own hair. And he was wild of visage. And he came to the Jews 
and called them to freedom, saying, "God hath sent me to show you the lawful 
way, by which you will be rid of [your] many rulers. But there will be no mortal 
ruling [over you], only the Most High, who hath sent me." 


And when they heard this, the people were joyful. And all Judaea and the environs 
of Jerusalem were following him. And he did nothing else for them, except to 
immerse them in Jordan's stream, and dismiss them, bidding them refrain from 
their wicked deeds, and a king would be given to them, saving them and 
humbling all the unsubmissive, while he himself would be humbled by no one. 
Some mocked his voices, others believed them. And when he was brought before 
Archelaus and the experts of the Law were assembled, they asked him who he was 
and where he had been up till then. In answer he said, "Jam a man. Where the 
divine spark leads me, I feed on the roots of reeds and the shoots of trees." When 
those [men] threatened him with torture if he did not cease those words and 
deeds, he said, "It is you who should cease from your foul deeds and adhere to 
the Lord, your God." 


And arising in fury, Simon, an Essene by origin [and] a scribe, said, "We read the 
divine scriptures every day, and you have [just] now come in like a beast from the 
woods dare to teach us and to lead people astray with your impious words." And 
he rushed forward to tear his body apart. 


But he, reproaching them, said, "I am not revealing to you the mystery which is 
[here] among you, because you have not wished it. Therefore, there will come 
[down] on you an unutterable calamity, because of you and your people." Thus he 
spoke and left for the other side of the Jordan. And as no one dared to prevent him, 
he was doing just what he had done before. (After War 2.110) (Emphasis mine) 


Many striking similarities exist between this Baptist, who was inserted into the War, 
and the description of the Fourth Philosophy as detailed in the Antiquities. It is 
interesting that the War does not include this mention of the Baptist and also omits 
the Sadduc, while Antiquities mentions the Sadduc as being Judas the Galilean's co- 
teacher. It seems as though the Slavonic War is supplementing the War with its 
own version of the Sadduc, one which fits perfectly with the Antiquities' version. 


The Baptist called the people to freedom while the Sadduc "exhorted the nation to 
assert their liberty." (Ant. 18.4) The Baptist taught that only God, not mortals, 
should rule over you. This is echoed in Antiquities where Judas and the Sadduc 
"say that God is to be their only Ruler and Lord." (Ant. 18.23) In the Slavonic 
Version, the Baptist played second fiddle to the king who was to come while the 
Sadduc was the second to the Messiah figure, Judas the Galilean. (Ant. 18.4) This 
Baptist also was new to the political arena as he was not familiar to the experts in 
the Law. This would have made the Baptist a younger man, approximately the 
same age as Judas the Galilean, or about thirty years of age in 6 CE. In addition, 
like the Fourth Philosophy, the Baptist was willing to undergo torture. (Ant. 18.23- 
24) And finally, he was attacked by an Essene and others who supported Archelaus 
(Sadducees). This would most likely make the Baptist a Pharisee, just like the 
Sadduc. (Ant. 18.4) In every way, the Slavonic version of the War likens the Baptist 
to the Sadduc. 


In addition, the placement of the Slavonic version of the Baptist is right before the 
introduction of Judas the Galilean. Eight verses after the Baptist section, Josephus 
wrote: 


Under his [Coponius] administration it was that a certain Galilean, whose name 
was Judas, prevailed with his countrymen to revolt; and said they were cowards if 
they would endure to pay a tax to the Romans, and would, after God, submit to 
mortal men as their lords. This man was a teacher of a peculiar sect of his own, 
and was not at all like the rest of those their leaders. (War 2.118) (Emphasis mine) 


In this passage about Judas the Galilean, it must be noted that he, like the Baptist, 
preached that mortal men should not replace God as their Lord. This was a 
hallmark belief of the Fourth Philosophy. The description of Judas does remind us 
of the Gospel Jesus, in that Judas was so different from all the other teachers. In 
Antiquities, Josephus goes as far as attributing a philosophy to Judas and Sadduc, 
the Fourth Philosophy. (Ant. 18.9) (The other three were the Pharisees, Sadducees 
and Essenes.) Thus, Judas and Sadduc stood out from all other teachers. From the 
above, I think it is obvious that John the Baptist and Jesus were really the Sadduc 
and Judas the Galilean. 


The Slavonic Josephus placed the Baptist's introduction at 6 CE, but it also devoted 
two other passages to him. One was about the death of Philip (34 CE) and the other 
mirrored the Gospel John story and the John of Antiquities. This would date the 
death of the Slavonic Baptist at 35-36 CE, the same dating as the passage in 
Antiquities. The Antiquities’ passage will be reproduced below. 


Now, some of the Jews thought that the destruction of Herod's army came from 
God, and that very justly, as a punishment of what he did against John, that was 
called the Baptist; for Herod slew him, who was a good man, and commanded the 
Jews to exercise virtue, both as to righteousness towards one another, and piety 
towards God, and so to come to baptism; for that the washing [with water] would 
be acceptable to him, if they made use of it, not in order to the putting away [or the 
remission] of some sins [only], but for the purification of the body; supposing still 
that the soul was thoroughly purified beforehand by righteousness. Now, when 
[many] others came in crowds about him, for they were greatly moved [or pleased] 
by hearing his words, Herod, who feared lest the great influence John had over 
the people might put it into his power and inclination to raise a rebellion (for 
they seemed ready to do anything he should advise), thought it best, by putting 
him to death, to prevent any mischief he might cause, and not bring himself into 
any difficulties, by sparing a man who might make him repent of it when it should 
be too late. Accordingly, he was sent a prisoner, out of Herod's suspicious temper, 
to Macherus, the castle I before mentioned, and was there put to death. Now the 
Jews had an opinion that the destruction of this army was sent as a punishment 
upon Herod, and a mark of God's displeasure against him. (Ant. 18.116-119) 
(Emphasis mine) 


Josephus does recognize that John was referred to as the Baptist by the people. This 
Baptist exhorted the Jews to "exercise virtue" both towards themselves and to God. 
His baptism was with water and this water represented cleansing, but there was 
nothing miraculous about the liquid. The baptism was purely for purification of 
the body; the soul was purified beforehand by repentance and by acting right or by 
righteousness. This is a far cry from the Christian concept of justification by faith 
alone. To the Baptist, one was only justified by walking right before God, and this 
included following the law. 


It is interesting that John had great influence over the crowds in 35-36 CE. 
According to the Gospels, John was put to death before Jesus, somewhere from 30- 
32 CE. Obviously, the Gospel story does not tell the truth concerning John. John 
the Baptist was the most popular teacher in Judea at this time (35-36 CE), and the 
crowds would do anything he wished. Where was Jesus? Where was James? 


In answer to the above questions, Judas the Galilean (Jesus) had been put to death 
under Pilate many years earlier, around 19-21 CE. This means that John the Baptist 
(Sadduc) ruled in his place for about fifteen years, until John's own death around 36 
CE. After Judas (Jesus) suffered crucifixion, James took his place, but James would 
have been the second-in-command to John the Baptist until John's death. Only at 
that time did James become the movement's leader. His second-in-command 


would have been Cephas. This will be detailed below. 
THE LEADERSHIP OF THE EARLY JEWISH CHRISTIANS 


The following pairings will show the approximate dates of each leadership pair. 


4 BCE and earlier - Matthias and Judas led their students in the Golden Eagle 
Temple Cleansing, an awakening for the movement. It is my contention that 
Matthias or the event may have been associated with the Root of Planting, a term 
taken from the Dead Sea Scrolls. (The Fourth Philosophy did not write the Scrolls 
but they did use them to their own advantage. Some Scrolls were found at Masada 
and the heaviest coin usage at Qumran occurred during the heyday of the Fourth 
Philosophy, from 4 BCE to 68 CE.) (6) With the death of Matthias, Judas headed to 
Galilee. Matthias was replaced by the Sadduc, anywhere from 4 BCE to 6 CE. 


6 - 19 or 21 CE - This period of the Jewish Christian movement brimmed with 
excitement as both Judas (Jesus) and Sadduc (John the Baptist) roamed the 
countryside. They preached the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. In 19 CE, Judas 
marched to Jerusalem and was hailed as Messiah by the crowds. However, the 
Kingdom on earth did not prevail and Jesus was crucified. 


19 or 21 - 36 CE - After Judas' (Jesus') death by crucifixion, James became second-in- 
command to John the Baptist. Acts chapter 1 obscured the election of James by 
reporting that a Matthias (a playful usage of the above Matthias) replaced Judas 
Iscariot. In Chapter 17, I will prove that a Judas Iscariot never lived but was purely 
an invention of the Gospel writers as a way to hide Judas the Galilean and James. 
Robert Eisenman proves that the election of James was the real event, not the 
election of a Matthias. (7) 


Even though James replaced Judas (Jesus), the movement was still headed by John 
the Baptist. This is hard to accept considering the Gospels insist that John died 
before Jesus. But history does not jibe with the Gospel account. John lasted until 36 
CE, many years after the Gospel story and many more years after the real 
crucifixion as outlined above, around 19-21 CE. Even within the pages of Acts, the 
truth emerges. Peter preached a strong sermon after the death of Jesus. 


When the people heard this [sermon], they were cut to the heart and said to Peter 
and the other apostles, "Brothers, what shall we do." 


Peter replied, "Repent and be baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ so that your sins may be forgiven. And you will receive the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. The promise is for you and your children and for all who are far off - 


for all whom the Lord our God will call." 


With many other words he warned them; and he pleaded with them, "Save 
yourselves from this corrupt generation." Those who accepted his message were 
baptized, and about three thousand were added to their number that day. (Acts 
2:37-41) (Emphasis mine) 


The above passage combines some truth with some Pauline teachings. Since John 
was the leader, it only makes sense that the cornerstone practice of the movement 
would be baptism. This water baptism was in reality just a purification of the body 
as the soul was cleansed through righteousness (repentance). The author of Acts 
does try to combine this water baptism with Paul's Holy Spirit baptism, but this 
was never part of the early Jewish Christian movement. This too can be explained 
using the New Testament. 


In the first letter to the Corinthians, written somewhere around 40 CE, Paul 
complained that his followers were split among several factions. 


My brothers, some from Chloe's household have informed me that there are 
quarrels among you. What I mean is this: One of you says, "I follow Paul"; another, 
"I follow Apollos"; another, "I follow Cephas"; still another, "I follow Christ." 
...What, after all, is Apollos? And what is Paul? Only servants, through whom you 
came to believe - as the Lord has assigned to each his task. I planted the seed, 
Apollos watered it, but God made it grow. (1 Cor. 1:11-12; 3:5-6) 


This passage was written by Paul probably after the Jerusalem Council (38-39 CE) 
and before his removal from the movement in 44 CE. During this period, Paul was 
careful to hide his true feelings and thoughts concerning the Fourth Philosophy. 

Therefore, his words seemed conciliatory. After all, Paul desired that his 
congregations follow his preaching. This becomes crystal clear when reading 
Corinthians, where four different factions vied for converts. Paul had his followers, 
Christ (the original Judas the Galilean) had his, as did Cephas (representing James), 
but Apollos has never been adequately explained before. With his name, Paul used 
water baptism. Acts 18:24-25 stated that Apollos was "a learned man, with a 
thorough knowledge of Scriptures. He had been instructed in the way of the Lord, 
and he spoke with great fervor and taught about Jesus accurately, though he knew 
only the baptism of John." From this passage we can infer that Apollos knew of 
John's water baptism but had never heard of the Holy Spirit baptism, even though 
he knew of Jesus' teachings. This shows that the Jewish Christians did not practice 
the Holy Spirit baptism. Thus Acts 2:38 incorrectly attributed Paul's Holy Spirit 
baptism to Peter's preaching. 


It should also be noted that around 40 CE, the cult of John was still quite powerful. 
That is why some still followed his teachings. Remember, Paul complained of the 
factions who followed Cephas and Apollos. At 40 CE, there was not a universal 
leader of the movement. Even though John was dead, many of his disciples did not 
want to follow anyone else. That is why there was such a strong emphasis on the 
death of John the Baptist before Jesus in the Gospels. This disunity within the 
Fourth Philosophy had to be hidden. This disunity also explains the 
Pseudoclementine Recognitions, where John's movement was criticized. "Yea, some 
even of the disciples of John, who seemed to be great ones, have separated 
themselves from the people, and proclaimed their own master as Christ. (Chapter 
LIV - Jewish Sects) This second-century document recognized a group which still 
considered John the Baptist as Messiah. This further strengthens the point that 
John lived much beyond the lifetime of Jesus. The Sadduc outlived Judas the 
Galilean. 


36 - 38 CE - This was a time for consolidation of power. When one reads Paul's 
letter to the Galatians, it appears as if the Council of Jerusalem was called simply to 
decide Paul's place in the church. Paul stated that he went to Jerusalem in 
"response to a revelation" and presented his Gospel before the Pillar apostles. (Gal. 
2:2) In Jerusalem, Paul claimed that he was "given the task of preaching the gospel 
to the Gentiles, just as Peter [Cephas] had been given the task of preaching the 
gospel to the Jews." (Gal. 2:7) It is quite possible that the most important part of the 
so-called council of Jerusalem was to install Cephas as the second-in-command. 
Any dealings with Paul would have been secondary in nature. Besides, at this 
point in Paul's relationship with James, Paul was still hiding his own gospel. In 1 
Corinthians 9:20, Paul made it quite clear that he told the Jews what they wanted to 
hear, not his own unique gospel. 


So is it possible that the Council of Jerusalem was used by James as a way to 
consolidate power. John the Baptist had just been put to death and his fervent 
followers may have been clinging to his memory. It was James' task to place all 
emphasis back upon the resurrected Jesus, making himself a caretaker leader until 
the Messiah's return in power and glory. It is interesting to note that the fourth- 
century Church historian, Epiphanius, stated that James ruled the Church for 24 
years until his death in 62 CE. (8) This would have made James leader of the 
Church from 38 CE until 62 CE. This is generally the time period covered by the 
book of Acts, although the Acts' version is a twisted jumble of time and events. 


I had previously overlooked the Epiphanius claim of 24 years as this did not jibe 
with the death of Jesus and the rise of James. Even in the traditional timeline, Jesus 
died in 30-33 CE and James would have been appointed leader shortly thereafter. 


The 38 CE date seemed way too late. And this dating is even further away from my 
timeline, where Judas the Galilean (Jesus) suffered crucifixion around 19-21 CE. 
The one thing that I and all others missed was the Sadduc, or John the Baptist. John 
led the movement until his death in 35-36 CE. 


If the Council of Jerusalem were used by James as a way to consolidate power, then 
it occurred around 38-39 CE. It was here that the new more intense mission was 
launched. Under John the Baptist, the emphasis was upon repentance. The new 
strategy would be for the return of Jesus in power and glory. That is why the 
passages about John the Baptist in the Gospels appear to talk about the return of 
the resurrected Jesus. (See Matt. 3:11-12, where Jesus will come to separate the 
wheat from the chaff.) Using this more exact time for the Council of Jerusalem at 
38-39 CE, we can therefore calculate Paul's conversion into the movement. If Paul 
converted 17 years before the Council, then he became a member around 21-22 CE. 
Paul also would have had five to six years in the movement after the Council, as he 
was thrown out in 44 CE, per the argument with Cephas over Paul's Gentile 
gospel. In all, Paul was a member of the Fourth Philosophy for 22 to 23 years. 


38 - 62 CE - The Fourth Philosophy was guided by James and Cephas. As the years 
rolled on, it was more difficult to keep the young disciples under control. It was 
not easy to wait for the coming of a dead Messiah. Many, like Theudas, tried to 
prod God into action, but this simply led to their own deaths. In time, the 
movement would splinter and at the death of James in 62 CE, all hell would soon 
break loose. 
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not recognized the relationship between John and the Sadduc and therefore is a bit misdirected on the 
year of "Jesus'" death. 


FORTY SIMILARITIES BETWEEN 
[JUDAS AND JESUS 


It can be easily argued that Jesus was the most influential person who lived and 
taught in first-century Israel. It would seem logical that his life would have been 
chronicled by contemporary historians. But that part of the Jesus story is puzzling. 
How could this giant of his time be ignored by the Jewish historian Josephus and 
the Roman historians Tacitus and Suetonius? This treatment of Jesus is akin to 
omitting Babe Ruth from baseball greats of the 1920's and 1930's or Hitler from the 
causes of World War II. Surely no historian would make such a glaring mistake or 
omission. Unfortunately, the Gospel Jesus did not exist outside the pages of the 
New Testament. 


The only mention of anything related to Jesus by Tacitus concerned the Great Fire 
of Rome in 64 CE. Nero blamed the Christians for the fire and mercilessly 
murdered them in retaliation. From this, we can deduce that the followers of Jesus 
were scattered throughout the cities of the Roman Empire, but nothing further 
concerning Jesus was revealed. (Annals xv. 44) In fact, the great historian Edward 
Gibbon conjectured that Tacitus had confused the Christians with the followers of 
Judas the Galilean. It only made sense to him that Nero would have used a group 
universally hated within the Empire as his scapegoat. (1) Gibbon realized that the 
traditional Christian story did not mesh with the Neronian persecution. However, 
Judas the Galilean’s movement would have been a perfect fit. My only difference 
with Gibbon is that I believe that the Christians were actually the followers of Judas 
the Galilean (Jesus). 


Suetonius mentioned the Jews who were followers of a "Chrestus," who caused 
disturbances in Rome during the reign of Claudius, around 41 CE. (Twelve Caesars, 
Claudius 25) But once again, Jesus was not detailed in any way. It is interesting to 
note that the Jews Claudius banned from Rome were "constantly in rebellion, at the 
instigation of a Chrestus." In the traditional view of Christianity, the Christians 
were law abiding, meek individuals. However, this report by Suetonius gives us 
the exact opposite reading of this group. This Jewish Christian group was 
synonymous with Judas the Galilean's Fourth Philosophy. This conjecture is no 
different than the conjecture made by Gibbon concerning the passage by Tacitus. 
The reason for the persecution has been obscured for two thousand years. This 
occurred in 41 CE, not 50 CE as proposed by Acts. This earlier timeframe coincides 
with Agrippa's influence over Claudius. Since the Fourth Philosophy was a thorn 
in Agrippa's side, this persecution in Rome was done as a favor by Claudius. 


Claudius was not persecuting all Jews, just the followers of "Chrestus". In fact, at 
this very time, Claudius issued an edict giving the Jews throughout the Empire 
expanded religious rights, and this from the prompting of Agrippa. 


While Tacitus and Suetonius gave their interpretations of Roman history, Josephus 
wrote of the rich history behind the Jewish nation, from its inception to its final 
agonizing end at Masada (73 CE). Surely, Jesus would have played an important 
role in his narrative. After all, Jesus was a sensation according to the Gospels. 
Jesus walked on water, raised people from the dead, healed the blind and crippled, 
produced matter out of thin air (the feeding of the five thousand), and his teachings 
confounded all the learned men of his day. Josephus should have had a field day 
with this rich material. Amazingly, Josephus wrote nothing about Jesus except one 
questionable passage which seems more like a later creed than his own skeptical 
writings. Many Christians believe that this lone passage in Josephus’ Antiquities 
proves the existence of Jesus. The passage in question, called the Testimonium 
Flavianum (TF), will be reproduced below. 


Now, there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to call him a 
man, for he was a doer of wonderful works - a teacher of such men as receive the 
truth with pleasure. He drew over to him both many of the Jews, and many of the 
Gentiles. He was [the] Christ; and when Pilate, at the suggestion of the principal 
men amongst us, had condemned him to the cross, those that loved him at the first 
did not forsake him, for he appeared to them alive again the third day, as the divine 
prophets had foretold these and ten thousand other wonderful things concerning 
him; and the tribe of Christians, so named from him, are not extinct at this day. 
(Ant. 18.63-64) 


Did Josephus write this? The answer is no. There are too many arguments against 
its authenticity. Did a later Christian edit this section of Antiquities and add this 
testimonial? That will be proved below. There are four main points in my 
argument against this passage. 


First, as noted in Chapter 1 concerning Pontius Pilate, a curious pattern emerges 
right before the TF. Josephus described a three year tenure for the procurator 
Gratus, yet the text claimed that he served eleven years. Thus, Pilate must have 
begun his governorship at 26 CE, at least according to the traditional chronology. 
Yet everything surrounding the two passages about Pilate can be dated at 18-19 
CE. Many of these events, such as the death of Germanicus and the expulsion of 
the Jews from Rome are also corroborated by Tacitus as 19 CE events. Thus, it is 
very likely that the term of Gratus was changed from three to eleven years by the 
same people who inserted the TF. (See Antiquities 18.26-84) 


Second, the TF is so unlike the rest of Josephus' writings. Note that the TF makes 
Josephus a believing Christian, and also attests to the resurrection. The TF called 
Jesus a wonder worker. Later, in Antiquities, Josephus blasted those who claimed to 
be miracle workers (Ant. 20.98; 20.160; 20.167-168; 20.169-172; 20.188). Thus, from 
just a cursory analysis, it is obvious that someone other than Josephus wrote the 
TF. In addition, Josephus did not mention one word regarding the life of Jesus. 
This is interesting because Josephus wrote extensively about the life and deeds of 
Judas the Galilean but did not record his death. This is amazing considering 
Josephus recorded the crucifixions of Judas' sons Simon and James (Ant. 20.102), 
the stoning of another son, Menahem (War 2.433-434) and the suicide of his 
grandson, Eleazar, at Masada. In each case, Josephus referred back to that clever 
rabbi, Judas the Galilean. And lastly, even the term "wise man" used in the TF was 
also given to Judas the Galilean (Ant. 17.152). Thus, it appears as if the TF was a 
replacement passage for the crucifixion of Judas the Galilean. The death of Judas 
would have been the original Josephus. 


Third, an amazing gap exists in the Antiquities. After Ant. 18.84 discusses the 
expulsion of the Jews in 19 CE, Ant. 18.85 goes directly to the reason for Pilate's 
dismissal from Judea in 37 CE, an awe inspiring eighteen years of missing 
information. In Ant. 18.89, Pilate was credited with ten years as governor. If Pilate 
came in 18 CE as claimed in the first point, then he actually reigned for eighteen 
years, not ten. It is no coincidence that the High Priest, Caiaphas, also held his title 
from 18-37 CE. Thus, it appears as if pious editing has occurred. How unlikely is it 
that almost eighteen years had little or no information about it? These years were 
within the lifetime of Josephus' parents. He would have known quite a lot about 
this time. It should not be missed that this would have been the first generation to 
guide the Fourth Philosophy after the death of Judas the Galilean (Jesus). How 
convenient for the Gospel writers! All contradictory information vanished into thin 
air. Certainly, Josephus did not delete his own material. The same individuals who 
tampered with Pilate's reign and who substituted the TF for Judas' death were 
responsible for erasing the early Church history. (Note: the War also has no 
information from 19 CE to 37 CE. (See War 2.175-177 at 19 CE and War 2.178 at 37 
CE)). 


Fourth, One other passage in Antiquities proves that the TF is not from the pen of 
Josephus. In Ant. 20.200, James, the brother of Jesus, was stoned. Our current 
edition of Antiquities is differs from the earliest edition. According to Origen, 
around 230 AD, the following was said about this passage: 


This James was of so shining a character among the people, on account of his 
righteousness, that Flavius Josephus, when in his twentieth book of the Jewish 


Antiquities, he had a mind to set down what was the cause, why the people suffered 
such miseries, till the very holy house was demolished, he said, that these things 
befell them by the anger of God, on account of what they had dared to do to James, 
the brother of Jesus, who was called Christ; and wonderful it is, that while he did 
not receive Jesus for Christ, he did nevertheless bear witness that James was so 
righteous a man. He says further, that the people thought they had suffered these 
things for the sake of James. (Whiston, The Works of Josephus, pg. 815) (Emphasis 
mine) 


From this we know that Josephus did not regard Jesus as the Christ as claimed in 
the TF. In addition, this passage was changed from the original because it 
attributed the destruction of Jerusalem to the slaying of James. The Orthodox 
Christians could not tolerate this. They believed the destruction was due to the 
crucifixion of Jesus. 


From the above, much of the Church story has been obliterated from the writings of 
Josephus by later Christians. The reason for this extensive editing job is obvious: 
later Christians wanted to hide the relationship between Jesus and Judas the 
Galilean (the same man!). Also, the early history of the movement could be 
expunged and later replaced with the Acts of the Apostles, which was largely based 
upon the works of Josephus and twisted into a quite different story. 


From the above analysis of the three historians who either mentioned Christians or 
should have known about Jesus, it should be appreciated that all three knew of 
Judas the Galilean and his movement of rebellious Jews. Could their Christians 
have really been the followers of Judas the Galilean, founder of the Fourth 
Philosophy? The following pages will list forty similarities between Jesus of 
Nazareth and Judas the Galilean. Some are general in nature and others quite 
specific. Although any such listing does not prove a 100% foolproof case, the odds 
overwhelmingly favor my hypothesis that Jesus was simply a title for Judas the 
Galilean. Of these forty similarities, let's assume a one in two chance of each event 
happening to Jesus in the time of Pilate and Judas a generation earlier. The 
mathematical formula for this would be 2 to the 40th power, or put simply: there 
would be one chance in 1.1 trillion that Jesus and Judas were separate individuals. 
Although my case is not 100% certain, this would come very close - 99.999...%. And 
consider this: would the release of prisoners in 4 BCE under the shaky rule of 
Archelaus (the real Barabbas event) be only one chance in two or would it be one 
chance in a million? As one can see, the one chance in 1.1 trillion of Jesus and Judas 
being separate individuals is a gross understatement of the odds favoring my 
hypothesis. 


To further illustrate the odds against Judas and Jesus being separate individuals, 
just two similarities will be considered. Josephus stated that Judas was the author 
of the Fourth Philosophy. (The other three philosophies - the Pharisees, the 
Sadducees and the Essenes - were founded in the second century BCE.) To found a 
new philosophy was no ordinary undertaking. According to Josephus, this one 
new philosophy dominated the Jewish scene until the war with Rome had ended. 
In that particular timeframe, 4 BCE - 73 CE, Josephus never mentioned the word 
"Christianity." Could Christianity have been like the stealth bomber, hovering 
about, but never seen? The odds of this would be one in a million, conservatively. 
A second event concerning Barabbas also has long odds. Josephus wrote in the War 
and Antiquities of a Barabbas-style prisoner release in 4 BCE but never again 
mentioned such an event. Again, could this have also occurred under the 
government of Pontius Pilate around 30 CE? The odds of this would be a million to 
one, conservatively. Thus, these two similarities, when put together, would yield 
the formula 1,000,000 to the 2nd power, or one chance in a trillion. How can such 
overwhelming odds be ignored? 


A LIST OF SIMILARITIES BETWEEN JUDAS AND JESUS 


The following list of forty similarities is meant to draw attention to the fact that the 
life of Jesus, as portrayed in the Gospels, had much in common with Judas the 
Galilean, as written about by Josephus. To traditional Christians, this list may be 
very hard to swallow, as it may force a reexamination of their basic belief system. 
But this list will also madden the Mythicists, who claim that a Messiah figure 
named Jesus never really existed. While I agree that Jesus of Nazareth was 
fictional, I do believe that this Jesus was a rewrite of a real individual, Judas the 
Galilean. And Judas the Galilean was not fictional! If Judas the Galilean lived, then 
so did his brothers and sons. Combined, they formed the Fourth Philosophy, the 
forerunner of the religion which Mythicists claim did not exist until after the Jewish 
wat. 


To make it easier for readers to locate individual similarities, each will be 
numbered. 


1. Jesus was born in 8-4 BCE (Matthew) and in 6 CE at the Census of Cyrenius 
(Luke). Judas was mentioned by Josephus in 4 BCE, relating to the Golden Eagle 
Temple Cleansing (Ant. 17.149-167) and in 6 CE, regarding the Census of Cyrenius 
(Ant. 18.1-10) The birth narratives in Matthew and Luke are both inconsistent with 
the reign of Pilate and the ministry of John the Baptist. For example, if Jesus were 
born in 4 BCE and died thirty-three years later, then he would have died around 30 
CE, during the reign of Pilate but five years before John the Baptist’s death. (Ant. 


18.116-119) If Jesus were born in 6 CE and died thirty-three years later, then he 
would have died in 39 CE, a few years after John the Baptist but two years after 
Pilate left Judea. Both accounts appear historically flawed. These two birth 
narratives were strategically placed in an era when Judas the Galilean’s ministry 
flourished. This deception moved the adult Jesus thirty years away from Judas the 
Galilean, thus hiding the Messiah's true identity. This misdirection by the Gospel 
writers has worked brilliantly. Very few scholars have even considered Jesus 
outside of the 30 CE timeframe. This is even more disturbing considering Jesus' 
brother, James, was purported to be ninety-six years old in 62 CE. Even if this 
slightly exaggerates his age by ten years, James’ birth date can be estimated at 
approximately 35-25 BCE. Jesus was the older brother and could not have been 
born any later than 25 BCE. 


It should be asked: why would Matthew and Luke pick different dates for the 
Messiah's birth? If one solid date existed, then both Gospel writers should have 
easily followed that lone date. However, if the writers were trying to present an 
alternate date, then it might have been possible for each to tie his birth date to a 
different event. Matthew tied his birth date to the Golden Eagle Temple Cleansing 
while Luke used the Census of Cyrenius, the two major events in Judas the 
Galilean's career. 


2. This second coincidence relates to Matthew's Star of Bethlehem story which was 
placed in 4 BCE (See number 1). In the Gospel of Matthew, the magi were drawn to 
Jerusalem by a star, near the end of Herod the Great's reign, around 4 BCE. These 
Magi found the baby Jesus but did not return to Herod to report the findings. 
Herod was incensed and ordered the slaughter of all the baby boys in the vicinity of 
Bethlehem, two years old and younger. 


In the Slavonic Josephus, Persian astrologers went to Herod the Great identifying 
the star in the sky and explaining its significance. Herod insisted they return to 
him after finding the infant. However, the astrologers were warned by the stars to 
avoid Herod on the return trip. In his rage, Herod wanted to kill all the male 
children throughout his kingdom. His advisors convinced him that the Messiah 
would come from Bethlehem, hoping to confine the slaughter to only Bethlehem. 
This Star of Bethlehem passage was inserted in the War during the early years of 
Herod, between 27-22 BCE. (2) 


This Slavonic Josephus passage originated from the same source which supplied 
the Gospel version. The Slavonic text has some interesting details which are 
missing from Matthew. Matthew wrote that the chief priests and teachers of the 
law informed Herod that the infant would be born in Bethlehem. He then sent the 


Magi to Bethlehem and ordered them to return when they had located the infant. 
(Matt. 2:3-8) This version does not give Herod much credit, for if he really knew 
that a king would be born in Bethlehem, he would have had every child 
slaughtered in Bethlehem before the Magi could even reach the place. On the other 
hand, the Slavonic version had Herod learning about the location after waiting for 
the Persian astrologers to return. This blunder on Herod's part wasted precious 
time, allowing the infant's parents to escape. Herod's advisors also told Herod the 
meaning of the Star. This star was the promised Star Prophecy, which told of a 
leader coming from Judah. (Numbers 24:17) The same sentiment was included in 
Matthew 2:6, but this quote from Micah 5:2 promised that a ruler would come from 
Bethlehem. All in all, the two versions have much in common and vary very little, 
the difference being the time: 25 BCE versus 4 BCE. 


If Jesus were born in 25 BCE, then he would have been 30 years old at the time of 
the census (6 CE). This was the exact time when John baptized in the Jordan and 
proclaimed the coming of the Messiah. (3) This date was also marked by the 
nationwide tax revolt led by Judas the Galilean, the historical Jesus. (Ant. 18.4) 


3. The genealogy of Jesus can also be compared to information known about Judas 
the Galilean. In Matthew 1:15 and Luke 3:24, a Mattan and Matthat are listed as 
great grandfathers. Since the Gospels added a few generations to distance Jesus 
from Judas, these great grandfathers may have been Jesus’ father. Judas’s father 
may have been Matthias, a name closely resembling Mattan and Matthat. 


On Mary’s side, a similarity exists concerning the town of Sepphoris. In Christian 
tradition, Mary’s family came from Sepphoris. Judas was also linked to Sepphoris 
by Josephus. It was written that Judas was the son of Sepphoris, or rather from 
Sepphoris, and he also raided the armory at Sepphoris. Certainly, Judas was well 
acquainted with this town. 


4. Herod the Great planned to execute Judas after the Golden Eagle Temple 
Cleansing. Luckily for Judas, Herod ordered to have his prisoners put to death 
after his own death, in order to create great sorrow in Israel. After Herod's death, 
his advisors reneged on the insane plan. (Ant. 17.149-167) According to the 
Gospels, Herod the Great tried to kill the baby Jesus. (Matt. 2) Herod's goal of 
eliminating Jesus ended with his own death. In both stories, an elderly paranoid 
Herod tried to destroy elements he perceived as being a threat to his rule. Of 
course, the infant narrative was not actual history but rather a replay of Moses' 
infancy. 


5. Joseph returned to Israel after the death of Herod the Great but was afraid to 


settle in Judea because of Archelaus. Having been warned in a dream, Joseph 
moved his family to Nazareth, in Galilee. (Matt. 2:19-23) The New Testament often 
moved characters by using dreams, miracles or visions. For example, Philip was 
whisked away after baptizing the eunuch in Acts 8:39-40. Peter's visit to Cornelius' 
house in Caesarea was preceded by a vision in Acts chapter 10. And the Magi did 
not return to King Herod because they were warned in a dream. (Matt. 2:12) All 
three of these examples have alternative explanations. Philip and the eunuch as 
well as Peter and Cornelius were patterned after the account of King Izates given by 
Josephus. (Ant. 20.34-48) And as noted in number 2, the Slavonic Josephus 
explained the Persian astrologers’ decision to avoid Herod differently. Either the 
Star of Bethlehem convinced them not to return to Herod or they had talked to the 
locals about the King and decided to go home by another route. The point is this: 
when trying to reconstruct historical events, it may be wise to discount the passages 
which depend upon a literary devise such as a dream or vision. 


After being released by Archelaus, Judas went to Sepphoris in Galilee, where he led 
an uprising against the son of Herod. (War 2.56) Sepphoris was in the tetrarchy of 
Herod Antipas, not under the control of Archelaus. Since Archelaus was waging 
war upon the followers of Judas and Matthias, the move to Galilee was prudent in 
that it allowed reorganization without fear of being attacked by Archelaus. The 
events in Josephus and the New Testament both occurred because Herod the Great 
had died and the country was in unrest. 


6. The Gospels do not mention the early life of Jesus, except when he taught at the 
Temple at the age of twelve. (Luke 2:41-52) Otherwise, no information was given 
from 6 CE (Census of Cyrenius) to 26 CE (supposed date of Pilate - see chapter 1). 
This lack of information mirrors Josephus’ War where nothing was written from 6 
CE (Census) to 26 CE (Pilate). (War 2.167-169) Josephus barely expanded on this 
paucity of information in Antiquities, where he listed the Roman procurators during 
this twenty year stretch, but little else. (Ant. 18.26-35) It is possible that these 
missing years from Josephus could have been the result of pious editing. The 
actual crucifixion of Judas the Galilean may have been deleted. Note that Josephus 
detailed the deaths of Judas' three sons, James, Simon, and Menahem and his 
grandson, Eleazar. With each of these occasions, Josephus referred back to Judas 
the Galilean. It is hard to believe that Josephus omitted the circumstances behind 
the death of Judas. So it is very possible that the writings of Josephus were edited 
to remove some interesting details of Judas' life and his eventual crucifixion. 


7. When he was only twelve, Jesus spent three days at the Temple. He was "sitting 
among the teachers, listening to them and asking them questions. Everyone who 
heard him was amazed at his understanding and his answers." (Luke 2:41-52) 


Judas taught young men at the same Temple. Judas was "the most celebrated 
interpreters of the Jewish laws and ... well beloved by the people, because of [the] 
education of their youth." (Ant. 17.149 - 4 BCE) How many other men also taught 
at the Temple? Is it possible that Judas' early career as teacher at the Temple was 
made legend by placing his wisdom and knowledge within the body of a twelve 
year old? Consider this: if Judas had been born around 25 BCE (see number 2), 
then he would have been just twenty years old at the time of the Golden Eagle 
Temple Cleansing (4 BCE). His status as one of the finest teachers of the law, at 
such a young age, must have been legendary. This child prodigy legacy was woven 
into the Gospel fabric by Luke in his story of the twelve year old Jesus. 


8. The story of John the Baptist may very well be the most important link between 
Judas the Galilean and Jesus. In the Gospels, John the Baptist introduced Jesus to 
the world in 28-29 CE, per the dating of Luke. (Luke 3:1-3) In fact, this is the reason 
why scholars look nowhere else for Jesus. It is just a given that Jesus’ ministry 
began around 30 CE. 


According to the Slavonic Josephus, this same John came baptizing in the Jordan in 
6 CE, right before the mention of Judas the Galilean and during the reign of 
Archelaus (4 BCE- 7 CE). (4) In addition, the Psuedoclementine Recognitions 
acknowledged John right before describing the various Jewish sects. (5) Josephus 
described these same sects right after his introduction of Judas the Galilean. (Ant. 
18.4-22 and War 2.118-166) So the 6 CE timeframe for John the Baptist is attested to 
by more than one source. 


Could this John the Baptist have been baptizing and proclaiming different Messiahs 
in both 6 CE and 29 CE? The odds of that would be millions to one. The only 
logical conclusion is that Jesus and Judas the Galilean were the same person. This 
explains why the Slavonic Josephus' version of events has been ignored over the 
years. If John actually came in 6 CE, then all of New Testament scholarship is, at 
best, misguided. That would not only make the scholars look foolish but would 
also prove Pauline Christianity a sham religion. 


9. Both Judas and Jesus had a second-in-command, Sadduc and John the Baptist, 
respectively. This organizational model was fashioned after the Maccabees. 
Mattathias led the movement and his son, Judas Maccabee, was his lieutenant. 
After Mattathias died, Simon took his place and Judas Maccabee was elevated to 
the leadership role. In the later Fourth Philosophy, Matthias and Judas worked 
together at the Temple and were responsible for the Golden Eagle Temple 
Cleansing. After Matthias suffered martyrdom, Judas filled this position with 
Sadduc. (Ant. 18.4) 


In the Gospel accounts, Jesus picked Simon Peter as his second-in-command. In 
reality, Jesus was first paired with John the Baptist (Sadduc). When Jesus was 
crucified, he was replaced by his brother, James the Just. At this stage, John the 
Baptist and James shared control of the movement. In 35-36 CE, John was 
beheaded by Herod Antipas. James appointed Cephas (Peter) to be John's 
successor. The Gospels successfully minimized the roles of John the Baptist and 
James. According to these accounts, John died before Jesus, but per Josephus, John 
died after Jesus. Also, James the Just was barely mentioned by Acts, his leadership 
role unannounced until Acts chapter 15, at the Council of Jerusalem. By bypassing 
John the Baptist and James the Just, the Gospels were able to skip a generation, 
placing Peter (Cephas) as the leading apostle after the death of Jesus. 


The dual leadership may have safeguarded the movement. If one of the leaders 
was captured or killed, then the other could take control. The movement of Judas 
the Galilean (Jesus) was different from that of Judas Maccabee in that the later 
movement believed in the resurrection of its leader. Thus, even though John the 
Baptist and James led the movement after the death of Jesus, many throughout the 
movement still awaited the return of Jesus in power and glory. So, in essence, John 
and James were merely caretakers. This may account for the divisions in the 40 CE 
church in Corinth. Paul wrote that some disciples followed himself, others 
followed Cephas (James the Just), others followed Apollos (John the Baptist) (see 
Acts 18:24-25), and others followed Christ (Judas the Galilean or Jesus). (1 Cor. 1:10- 
12) This split may have been inevitable since Judas the Galilean's movement was 
held together by a common hatred of Rome. Teachers within the movement could 
have possibly come from both the Pharisees and the Essenes. Differences, in 
approach to religion, were inevitable. 


10. Jesus and Judas were both called the Galilean. Actually, Jesus was referred to 
as Jesus of Nazareth, a city located near Sepphoris in Galilee. It should not be 
missed that Sepphoris was central to Judas the Galilean's ministry. Placing 
Nazareth close to Sepphoris may have been more than just coincidence. In War 
1.648, Judas was said to be the son of Sepphoris. This more likely was his place of 
birth as opposed to his father. And in War 2.56, Judas retreated to Sepphoris after 
being harassed by Archelaus. There, Judas armed his disciples with weapons from 
the armory. Judas' history with Sepphoris was no doubt changed to Nazareth to 
hide these embarrassing revelations. After all, both of the above references to 
Sepphoris were in the context of armed rebellion against Herod the Great and later, 
Archelaus. 


The name Nazareth is probably a corruption of Nazarite, as no references to 
Nazareth appear in the Old Testament or in Josephus. (A Nazarite was consecrated 


to God by a vow and included such notables as John the Baptist and Samson). In 
fact, John Crossan stated that in addition to Josephus’ silence concerning Nazareth, 
"it is never mentioned by any of the Jewish rabbis whose pronouncements are in 
the Mishnah or whose discussions are in the Talmud." (6) Jesus' disciples were 
called Galileans (Mark 14:70) and it may have been a sleight-of-hand which 
changed Jesus the Galilean to Jesus of Nazareth. In John 7:41, the crowd asked, 
"How can the Christ come from Galilee?" And the leaders had the same 
reservations about Jesus. "Look into it, and you will find that a prophet does not 
come out of Galilee." (John 7:52) 


Judas the Galilean was mentioned in several passages by Josephus (War 
2.118; War 2.433 and Ant. 20.102). Josephus did state that this Judas hailed from 
Gamala, across the River Jordan (Ant. 18.4), but he was known as the Galilean, as 
attributed to the above references. Galilee was a hotbed for revolutionaries. Both 
Jesus and Judas would have had a similar background, influenced by those who 
had struggled for years against Herod the Great. 


11. The disciples of Jesus and Judas were zealous for the law. (Acts 21:20) (Ant. 
17.149-154) It is true that Paul taught his Gentile followers to disregard the law. 
However, the Jewish Christians, led by James the Just, clearly denounced that 
teaching and removed Paul and his followers from fellowship. (See Galatians) 


Some forty years after the death of Judas (19 CE), a splinter group of the Fourth 
Philosophy, known as the Zealots, appeared on the scene. Like their name 
suggests, these individuals were obsessed with the Law and were comparable to 
the fanatical followers of James the Just. (Acts 21:20) 


12. Judas and Jesus were both called wise men by Josephus. (Ant. 17.152 and Ant. 
18.63) As the Jesus passage was a late third or early fourth century interpolation, 
the use of the term wise man was taken from the description of Judas and 
Matthias. It must also be noted that Josephus did not freely use the term wise 
man. He did, however, use that term when describing himself. If Josephus called 
himself a wise man then this indeed was a great compliment. 


13. Both teachers assigned a high value to the sharing of wealth or pure 
communism. (Matt. 6:19-27; Acts 2:42-45; James 5:1-6) (Ant. 18.7; War 2.427) 
(Essenes - War 2.122) In fact, this was the central message in "Love your Neighbor 
as Yourself." How could one love his neighbor if he let that neighbor go hungry or 
unclothed? When Jesus confronted the rich young ruler, he did not say give ten 
percent to the poor, but rather, give everything to the poor and then come follow 
me. (Matt. 19:16-24) This was a radical message two thousand years ago. How 


many middle-class Americans would follow that same philosophy today? 


Members of the Fourth Philosophy were known as bandits by Josephus, for 
they exploited the wealthy, a type of Robin Hood movement. During the war with 
Rome, the debt records were burned in order to free those enslaved to the wealthy 
by their debt. (War 2.426-427) This was truly class warfare! As for the Zealots, 
Josephus shared his contempt for their practices concerning wealth and private 
property: "The dregs, the scum of the whole country, they have squandered their 
own property and practiced their lunacy upon the towns and villages around, and 
finally have poured in a stealthy stream into the Holy City..." (War 4.241) 
Considering what Jesus said to the rich young ruler, Josephus would have had the 
same attitude towards Jesus' lunacy! 


At the beginning of the Church, disciples were urged to share everything in 
common. (Acts 2:42) This approach to living was in line with the Kingdom of God 
as preached by Jesus. Also, the feeding of the five thousand was simply the sharing 
of one's food with another. It had nothing to do with hocus-pocus. In addition, the 
letter of James favored the poor over the rich. (James 5:1-6) 


14. Both Judas and Jesus were considered fine teachers of the Law. (Matt. 5:17-20; 
Mark 12:28-34) (Ant. 17.149; War 1.648) Judas followed the basic teachings of the 
Pharisees as did Jesus. As for Judas' abilities, Josephus wrote: "[Judas and Matthias 
were] the most celebrated interpreters of the Jewish laws, and well beloved by the 
people." (Ant. 17.149) The earlier assessment from War 1.648 stated that "there were 
two men of learning in the city [Jerusalem], who were thought the most skillful in 
the laws of their country, and were on that account held in very great esteem all 
over the nation." 


From the Gospels, we know that Jesus used parables in relating his message, 
in line with Pharisaic practices. Jesus said that the two greatest commandments 
were to love God and to love thy neighbor. To love God involved obeying God and 
the Law handed down by God to Moses. To love thy neighbor included sharing 
one's possessions, so that no one was left hungry or homeless. In addition, both 
Judas and Jesus followed Judas Maccabee in his interpretation of the Sabbath: the 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath. Judas Maccabee permitted 
his disciples to defend themselves if attacked on the Sabbath. Likewise, Jesus 
preached that it was proper to do good on the Sabbath. In fact, Jesus was 
reprimanded by some Pharisees for breaking the Sabbath laws as he fled from 
Herod. Jesus quoted the Old Testament story of David eating consecrated bread in 
order to maintain strength in his flight from the authorities. Jesus had good reason 
to follow David and Judas Maccabee: he was a marked man. Both Jesus and Judas 


Maccabee would not have flouted the Sabbath law for any old reason. 


From the above passages from Josephus, Judas the Galilean was known 
throughout the nation for his ability in interpreting the law. We get the same 
feeling for Jesus when reading the Gospels. The Pharisees constantly invited him to 
dinner in order to discuss issues. We are privy to only the negative aspects of those 
meetings. In reality, most teachers in Israel considered Jesus an important figure 
and were constantly amazed at his teachings. 


15. Judas the Galilean’s movement centered in Jerusalem and in Galilee. Judas 
began his public career in Jerusalem, teaching young men at the Temple. He 
convinced his students to take part in the Golden Eagle Temple Cleansing and was 
arrested by Herod the Great. (Ant. 17.149-167) Judas was later released by 
Archelaus and fled to Sepphoris in Galilee. Until his return to Jerusalem, Judas 
preached in Galilee where he was crowned Messiah by his followers, and later led a 
tax revolt against Rome. (Ant. 17.271-272 and 18.1-10) 


Jesus was also in Jerusalem at the start of his career, according to John. 
Coincidentally, John placed his Temple Cleansing at the start of Jesus' career, 
consistent with the story of Judas the Galilean. (John 2:12-17) Jesus then returned 
to Galilee, where he was proclaimed Messiah. From the Gospel accounts, Jesus 
spent most of his ministry in Galilee. Jesus finally returned to Jerusalem, where he 
was captured and crucified. 


Even after Judas' death, his movement revolved around Jerusalem and 
Galilee. In fact, Josephus noted that Eleazar was sent by his leaders in Galilee to 
teach King Izates true Judaism, which included circumcision. King Izates had 
previously been taught by Ananias that he could become a full Jew without 
circumcision. The Jewish Christian model also practiced circumcision. Note that 
Paul and Cephas also had a similar disagreement in Antioch, caused by men sent 
from James. James may have been centered in either Jerusalem or in Galilee. 
However, since this occurred around the time of Agrippa's assassination, James 
probably located himself in a safer place, no doubt, Galilee. 


16. Both Jesus and Judas cleansed the Temple in Jerusalem. (Matt. 21:12-13) (Ant. 
17.149-167) Actually, Judas probably cleansed the Temple twice. The first cleansing 
was the Golden Eagle Temple Cleansing where Matthias and Judas were captured 
by Herod the Great. The Golden Eagle was a sign of fealty to Rome, and the 
teachers could not condone this alliance, considering that God was their only Lord 
and Ruler. (Ant. 18.23) The second cleansing can be deduced from inference. Judas 
the Galilean's son, Menahem, followed his father's modus operandi and seized an 


armory before marching upon Jerusalem. Menehem promptly cleansed the Temple 
after being hailed as Messiah by his disciples. It is most probable that Judas the 
Galilean marched on Jerusalem some time after the Census of Cyrenius (6 CE) and 
cleansed the Temple as a Messianic act. It is interesting to note that the Gospel of 
John placed the Temple cleansing at the beginning of Jesus' career (John 2:12-25) 
while the Synoptic Gospels have it at the end of his ministry. What are the odds of 
the two men cleansing the Temple once, not to say twice? Outside of the cleansing 
in 4 BCE (Judas) and the cleansing by his son in 66 CE (Menahem), Josephus did 
not record one other Temple cleansing from 4 BCE to 66 CE. It was certainly not an 
everyday occurrence. 


The 4 BCE Temple cleansing concerned the Golden Eagle, a graven image paying 
homage to Rome. The Slavonic Josephus verified that the Golden Eagle was in 
honor of Caesar and was even named "the Golden-winged Eagle." (7) Josephus 
stated that Pilate brought his standards into Jerusalem in 19 CE, right before the 
crucifixion of Jesus. These standards had the eagle upon them, the symbol of 
Rome. In both the Temple cleansing of 4 BCE and the one in 19 CE, the power of 
Rome was attacked by Judas (Jesus). 


17. Judas opposed the Roman tax, and Jesus was crucified for the charge of 
opposing the Roman tax. (Luke 23.2) (Ant. 18.4) The ministry of Judas (4 BCE - 19 
CE) focused upon the tax issue. At the Barabbas-style prisoner release ordered by 
Archelaus in 4 BCE, the Jewish crowd demanded the release of prisoners, the 
easing of annual payments and the removal of an onerous sales tax. (Ant. 17.204- 
205) Judas then led a tax revolt at the time of the census (6 CE), but this did not end 
the extortion by Rome. Tacitus stated that Judea was exhausted by its tax burden 
(16-18 CE). (Annals, ii. 42) This struggle against Roman taxation was well 
documented by both Tacitus and Josephus. 


Jesus did not oppose every tax, but his hatred of Roman taxation is beyond 
doubt. "Give to Caesar what is Caesar's and to God what is God 
tax message. Jesus was saying this: take your money with Caesar's portrait and 
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leave our country. This statement went well beyond a yes or no answer to the tax 
question. To "Give God what is God's" harkened the Jews back to the days of Judas 
Maccabee and his struggle for Jewish independence. This is why Jesus was 
crucified by the Romans. 


Paul, on the other hand, taught his disciples to pay their taxes to Rome 
without hesitation. (Rom. 13:1-7) This accommodation to Roman taxation was 
totally opposite the view of Judas (Jesus). Many people read Paul's view into the 
interpretation of Jesus' statement: "Give to Caesar what is Caesar's and to God what 


is God's." But we must remember that Jesus was crucified and that death was not a 
result of upholding Roman taxation. 


18. According to Josephus, Judas founded the Fourth Philosophy during his fight 
with Herod the Great's dynasty and Rome. (Ant. 18.1-10) Jesus was credited with 
the founding of Christianity, a new religion. This religion of Jesus was never 
mentioned by Josephus, an amazing omission. It is my contention that Josephus 
was very concerned with the followers of Jesus, but this Christian movement was 
termed the Fourth Philosophy. 


The Fourth Philosophy joined the earlier philosophies of the Pharisees, Sadducees, 
and Essenes. This Fourth Philosophy was similar to that of the Pharisees except 
that followers of Judas were extremely nationalistic. Also, Judas' disciples shared 
some practices with the Essenes. Thus, the nationalistic movement had drawing 
power away from the other philosophies. This may explain why John the Essene 
was a leader in the war against Rome. Essenes were known as pacifists, so the 
mention of a warlike Essene has confounded scholars. This John the Essene was no 
doubt influenced by the Fourth Philosophy. 


In reading the New Testament, one must admit that Jesus was quite often friendly 
with the Pharisees. He did blast those who loved themselves more than their 
fellow Jews, but his overall feeling for the Pharisees was positive. "You are not far 
from the kingdom of heaven," Jesus said to one Pharisee. (Mark 12:34) In addition, 
Jesus preached using parables, a mode of teaching practiced by the Pharisees. 
Thus, like Judas, Jesus was very close to the Pharisees in belief and action. 


19. Josephus detailed the life but not the death of Judas while mentioning the death 
of Jesus but not one word about his life. Josephus invested much effort in 
recounting Judas' life, even touching upon the lives of his sons, James, Simon, and 
Menahem and his grandson, Eleazar. (Ant. 20.102; War 2.433-434; War 7.253) Each 
time the descendants were recognized, Josephus recounted their pedigree. This did 
not occur in just one isolated time period. Simon and James were crucified in 46-48 
CE, Menahem stoned in 66 CE and Eleazar led the Sicarii at Masada in 73 CE. This 
theme of Judas the Galilean ran throughout Josephus' narrative. 


It is probable that the death of Judas was removed by a later Gentile Christian who 
believed the death of Judas by crucifixion might attract too much unwanted 
attention. Most scholars believe that the passage in Josephus, which details the 
death of Jesus, is a late third to early fourth century forgery. The question is this: 
was the spurious Jesus passage (TF of Ant. 18.63-64) a replacement for Judas' death 
by crucifixion? The death of Judas by crucifixion should not be doubted. Judas 


fought against Rome and such actions were punishable by crucifixion. In addition, 
Judas' two sons, James and Simon, were crucified a generation later (46-48 CE). 


20. Zealots and Sicarii arose from Judas' Fourth Philosophy. Two of Jesus' apostles 
were named Simon the Zealot and Judas Iscariot (a garbling of Sicarios). Since the 
Zealots and Sicarii were not introduced until the late 50's and early 60's by 
Josephus, titles of that sort would not have been used in Jesus' time (4 BCE - 19 
CE). These names were placed on the Apostles by Gentile Christians, nearly one 
hundred years later. In addition, the nickname "Sons of Thunder" denotes a power 
associated with the Fourth Philosophy, not the mild Christianity of the Gospels. 


21. Disciples of both Judas and Jesus were willing to die for their respective cause. 
The Neronian persecution reported by Tacitus and the description of the Fourth 
Philosophy by Josephus indicate a willingness to die happily for God. (In fact, 
Edward Gibbon conjectured that Tacitus really was describing the Fourth 
Philosophy, not the traditional Christians.) Jesus said: "Blessed [are] the ones being 
persecuted because of righteousness, for theirs is the Kingdom of God." (Matt. 5:10) 
In the same way, Judas and Matthias stressed the rewards of righteousness if they 
were to be punished by Herod the Great. (Ant. 17.149-167) The followers of Judas 
the Galilean gladly accepted death for the sake of righteousness. (Ant. 18.23-24) 


Unlike the Fourth Philosophy or Jewish Christianity, Paul's Gentiles were taught to 
pay taxes to Rome and to follow their rulers (Nero and other madmen.) Paul's 
philosophy of acting like a Gentile to the Gentiles and like a Jew to the Jews was 
totally contrary to Judas' and Jesus' teachings. Judas (Jesus) was who he claimed to 
be. He never acted a part as did Paul. 


22. The sons of Judas and the "brothers" of Jesus were named James and Simon. 

How easy it would have been for an early Gospel writer to change children into 
brothers and a wife into a mother. This would have been done for several reasons. 

First, by making sons and a wife into brothers and a mother, the Gospel writers 
wiped out a generation, making Jesus a much younger man, that of about thirty. 

Second, to follow in Paul's footsteps, one had to be celibate. Although marriage 
and sex had no negative connotations in Jewish society, the later Church found it 
difficult to accept the fact that God's son had sex which resulted in children (mini- 
gods). Third, it was easier to disassociate Jesus from brothers and a mother. A 
good father and husband would have been more understanding with his wife and 
his own children. 


23. The sons of Judas were put to death by crucifixion. Jesus was the only other 
individual crucified to be mentioned by name. Also two Apostles were to drink the 


same cup as Jesus, namely crucifixion. (Matt. 20:20-23) (Ant. 20.102) It is my 
contention that these two Apostles were the sons of Jesus (Judas the Galilean). 


This is very significant because crucifixion was a form of punishment doled out by 
the Roman authorities. One was crucified because of political activity, not for 
religious beliefs. In fact, the Romans allowed all types of religions as long as they 
did not oppose Rome and its tax machine. Paul's version of Christianity would 
have been the model Roman religion! Jesus preached against Roman taxation and 
was proclaimed King or Messiah. That is why he was crucified. The two sons of 
Judas the Galilean would have been crucified for the same reason: resistance 
against Rome. 


24. Many members of the movement had nicknames. Sadduc was a priestly title 
denoting righteousness while John the Baptist "commanded the Jews to exercise 
virtue, both as to righteousness towards one another, and piety towards God." (Ant. 
18.117) James, the brother of Jesus, was known as the Just. Judas the Galilean was 
known as Jesus (Joshua or Savior), Saul was renamed Paul (small), and Simon 
became Cephas (Peter), which means rock. The above nicknames generally 
described the character of the individual. These internal nicknames would not 
have been known or used by those outside the movement. Thus, Josephus wrote of 
Judas the Galilean, Simon and Saul, never using the names Jesus, Cephas and Paul. 


Nicknames were also used in the Maccabean movement. Judas was nicknamed 
Maccabee or the Hammer. Since the Fourth Philosophy (Jewish Christianity) was 
based upon the Maccabean movement, the use of nicknames should be expected. 


Other nicknames in the Jesus movement included the Sons of Thunder (James and 
Simon, the sons of Judas the Galilean). Only Judas would have been referred to as 
Thunder. Simon the Zealot and James the Younger may have also been references 
to these sons of Judas. Remember, the Gospel writers were intent on hiding the 
true identities of Jesus' sons. One other nickname was Thomas, which may have 
referred to Judas, another son of Judas the Galilean. The combination of Judas and 
Thomas may have yielded Theudas or Thaddeus. 


25. Jesus was proclaimed Messiah or King in Galilee, or close by. Before the 
Transfiguration, Jesus and the Twelve were in Caesarea Philippi (Matt. 16:13) and 
afterwards traveled to Capernaum. (Matt. 17:24) After Jesus was proclaimed King, 
he marched to Jerusalem. 


Judas was also proclaimed King in Galilee, around Sepphoris. This occurred after 
he captured Herod's armory and equipped his followers. (Ant. 17.271-272; War 


2.56) He also may have marched upon Jerusalem, deduced by examining the 
behavior of his son, Menahem, who proclaimed himself King after capturing 
Herod's armory at Masada. He then marched straight to Jerusalem. (War 2.433) 
Judas the Galilean's entrance to Jerusalem may have been in 19 CE, so his kingship 
may have actually lasted twenty-two years, from 4 BCE to 19 CE. This is different 
from Jesus who went directly to Jerusalem. However, the Gospels may have 
telescoped the career of Jesus into a few short years just as Josephus compressed 
the seventy-five year movement created by Judas into a few paragraphs. (Ant. 18.1- 
10) 


26. In Acts 5:37, Judas the Galilean was killed "and all his followers were scattered." 
This passage was meant to minimize Judas' influence, giving the impression that 
Judas' movement ended with his death. However, Josephus clearly stated that 
Judas' movement grew and expanded over the next fifty to sixty years. 


After Jesus was captured, his disciples fled and some denied their association with 
him (Peter). Even after the crucifixion, the disciples were forlorn and in hiding. It 
seems as if both movements acted the same way after their leaders were killed. 


There is an amazing convergence between Judas and Jesus concerning the disciples' 
reaction to his arrest. In Matt. 26:56, after Jesus' arrest, "the disciples deserted him 
and fled." In Mark 14:50, "everyone deserted him and fled." These two Gospels are 
in complete agreement concerning the disciples’ behavior after the arrest. The 
interesting part concerns the Gospel of Luke. In Luke, the disciples did not flee, but 
Simon Peter followed at a distance. Why is the account in Luke different from the 
other Synoptic Gospels? The answer may be in Acts 5:37, that passage which 
distorted the picture of Judas the Galilean. If the author of Acts were the same 
writer who penned Luke, then a direct correlation between Judas and Jesus can be 
established. The Gospel of Luke omitted the language of the deserting disciples. 
However, this scattering of disciples was recorded by Luke in Acts 5, concerning 
the disciples of Judas the Galilean. Did Luke forget his mission and erroneously 
credit the disciples of Judas with the same actions accorded the followers of Jesus in 
Matthew and Mark? 


27. After Jesus’ arrest, he was brought first to Annas, the father-in-law of Caiaphas 
and former High Priest. (John 18:12-24) This Annas was appointed High Priest in 6 
CE by Cyrenius and Coponius, in the days of the census. Opposing the census and 
Annas was none other than Judas the Galilean. It would seem that Annas would 
have been much more interested in the death of Judas the Galilean than the Gospel 
Jesus. But why would the ex-High Priest take a leading role in the arrest of Jesus? 

Under the governorship of Gratus (15-18 CE), four different High Priests were 


appointed. This musical chair approach to the High Priesthood must have 
maddened the religious people of the day, including Jesus. This may have been one 
reason why Jesus picked this time to enter Jerusalem. In all probability, Annas may 
have been calling the shots even after his stint as High Priest. Josephus wrote that 
this Annas had five sons who were High Priest. (Ant. 20.198) The existence of this 
dynasty means that Annas was a force in first-century Judea. 


The Gospel of John may have inadvertently connected Jesus with Judas' old 
adversary. The Synoptic Gospels were careful to avoid mentioning Annas, 
preferring to have the whole affair tried before Caiaphas and the elders. Annas 
certainly lends credence to my Judas the Galilean hypothesis, in that he functioned 
in a leadership role during the lifetime of Judas. It is also more likely that Annas 
would have been physically stronger in 19 CE rather than the later date of 30-33 CE, 
per the traditional dating. Annas may well have been dead by 30-33 CE. 


28. In the trial of Matthias in the Golden Eagle Temple Cleansing, the High Priest 
was also named Matthias. This latter Matthias had once relinquished his office for 
a day, a day celebrated by a fast, because of a dream where he had sexual relations 
with his wife. Pilate washed his hands of responsibility on a single day because of 
his wife's dream concerning Jesus’ innocence. (Matt. 27:19-24) (Ant. 17.166) In both 
cases, a dream sequence was used to remove responsibility for a short period of 
time. In the case of Pilate, this conveniently shifted the blame for Jesus' crucifixion 
from the Romans to the Jews, even though crucifixion was a Roman punishment. 
The Jews supposedly said, "Let his blood be on us and on our children." (Matt. 
27:25) Unfortunately, this has been used as an excuse to persecute the Jews 
throughout history. 


The whole scene, where Pilate washed his hands and the Jews greedily usurped his 
power of life and death, appears extremely unlikely. According to the Gospels, the 
Jews had welcomed Jesus into Jerusalem as Messiah, just a few days earlier. Now 
they were willing to have his blood on their heads for all eternity. This cannot be 
logically explained. The alternative is radical but at least logical: this dream scene 
was adapted from the Matthias episode and reworked using the new Pauline 
thinking. The Jews were the enemies, not the Romans. 


29. Herod the Great sent Matthias, Judas and the rebels to Jericho for questioning 
concerning the Golden Eagle Temple Cleansing. There, Herod heard the reasons 
for the uprising. (Ant. 17.160) Pilate sent Jesus to Herod for questioning. (Luke 
23:6-7) This interrogation was told only by Luke. Luke had a tendency to take 
events from Josephus and incorporate them into the fictional story of Jesus and the 
early Church. There were two Temple Cleansings, the Golden Eagle Temple 


Cleansing and the one recorded in the Gospels at the end of Jesus' career. Two 
trials or interrogations also occurred, one before Herod the Great in 4 BCE and the 
other before Pilate in 19 CE. Luke simply combined these two trials in his Gospel. 


30. Under Herod the Great's son, Archelaus (4 BCE), prisoners were released to 
appease the Jewish mob. One of these prisoners may have been Judas the Galilean. 
(War 2.4 and Ant. 17.204-205) This same story was repeated at the trial of Jesus. In 
that account, Pilate released Barabbas to the mob instead of Jesus. (Matt. 27:15-26) 
One point must be noted: the Romans did not release political prisoners; they 
crucified them. On the other hand, the release of prisoners by Archelaus rings true 
as he was dealing with the remnants of the Matthias and Judas following. This 
crowd would have wished for the release of Barabbas, the son of the Father. The 
Father would have been either Matthias or God. 


A critic of my theory insists that Archelaus never released the prisoners, only that 
he promised to release them. This scenario does not make sense for two reasons. 
First, Archelaus could have quickly appeased the mob by releasing prisoners. It 
could have been done immediately. He also promised to reduce taxes. Since that 
could not be accomplished immediately, Archelaus may very well have reneged on 
that promise. Second, after the prisoner release, Archelaus also granted the mob's 
request regarding the removal of the High Priest. This, too, could be done 
immediately. With these two points in mind, it is clear that the releasing of 
prisoners actually occurred. 


31. In the Gospel story, Barabbas led an insurrection in the city, Jerusalem. (Mark 
15:7 and Luke 23:19) Shortly before the prisoner release of 4 BCE, Matthias and 
Judas led the Golden Eagle Temple Cleansing, an insurrection in the city, where 
many of the rebels suffered martyrdom, while others, Judas included, were held for 
later punishment. (Ant. 17.149-167; 17.204-206) 


Insurrections in the city of Jerusalem were not commonplace in the timeframe 
noted. From 4 BCE to 50 CE, the only ones recorded were the Golden Eagle Temple 
Cleansing (4 BCE) and the one supposedly led by Barabbas. This should reinforce 
the statement that Barabbas was really a nickname for Judas (Jesus). (In some 
manuscripts, Barabbas was known as Jesus Barabbas.) Both insurrections were 
aimed at Rome. The Golden Eagle was a symbol of Rome, and Barabbas of Gospel 
fame was undoubtedly a member of the Fourth Philosophy. Judas and Barabbas 
were also very popular with the Jewish crowd, who were anti-Roman. 


32. The trial of Jesus and the release of Barabbas occurred at the Passover feast. 
(Mark 14:12) The release of prisoners on 4 BCE also coincided with the Passover. 


(Ant. 17.213) As there were three Jewish pilgrim festivals (Passover, Pentecost and 
Tabernacles), the odds of this coincidence can be calculated as 3 to the 2nd power, 
or one in nine. (8) 


33. King Herod the Great died a week or so before the Passover feast. At his death, 
Herod was clothed in purple, with a crown of gold upon his head and a scepter in 
his right hand. (Ant. 17.198) Before his death, Jesus was mocked by the Roman 
soldiers who put a purple robe on him and wove a crown of thorns to be placed 
upon his head. A staff was used to beat him. (Mark 15:16-20) The Gospel writers 
had used so much of this section of Antiquities regarding Judas they just applied 
this to Jesus as well. 


34. Jesus was mocked by the Roman soldiers. (Mark 15:16-20) Herod the Great was 
afraid that the people would mourn his death in "sport and mockery" only. (Ant. 
17.177) The Gospels and Acts often used information from Josephus or the letters 
of Paul to flesh out the story of Jesus and his Church. Jesus not only wore the same 
garb as Herod, but he was treated as poorly by his adversaries. 


35. Many religious scholars have questioned the silence of Jesus before Pilate. 
When charged with a crime, Jesus made no reply, to the amazement of Pilate. (Mark 
15:3-5) Unlike Paul, who made a speech everywhere in Acts, Jesus remained silent. 
The only mention of this type of behavior in Josephus concerned Simon, who had 
been summoned to answer charges by Agrippa I (43 CE). (This Simon-Agrippa 
episode was the basis for the Simon Peter-Cornelius story of Acts chapter 10.) 


Silence was a way to protect the movement. Under interrogation, members of the 
movement would not betray their compatriots. The questioning of Jesus may have 
been more severe than we are led to believe by the Gospel accounts. Pilate and his 
henchmen would have liked information, and they no doubt tortured Jesus. He, 
however, did not betray his friends. The Fourth Philosophy, represented by Simon 
in the Simon-Agrippa episode, also was famous for its steadfast loyalty to God and 
fellow members. "They do not value dying any kind of death, nor indeed do they 
heed the deaths of their relations and friends, nor can any such fear make them call 
any man Lord." (Ant. 18.23-25) In short, they would rather die than betray God and 
their fellow disciples. 


36. In the Gospels, the crowd (Pharisees, etc.) preferred Barabbas over King Jesus. 
(Mark 15:1-15) This was not only an endorsement for Barabbas but also 
demonstrated an intense hatred for Jesus. Anyone would have been chosen over 
Jesus. 


Josephus described the crowd as followers of Matthias and Judas, who preferred 
these teachers over King Herod. (Ant. 17.204-206) The disciples really loved Judas 
and Matthias, but their hatred of Herod and all he represented was unparalleled. 
Their hatred of Herod corresponds to the Gospel story where the Chief Priests and 
the Jews hated Jesus. 


37. In the Golden Eagle Temple Cleansing, Matthias and Judas were captured by 
Herod the Great. Matthias was put to death by fire, while Judas eventually gained 
freedom in a Barabbas-style prisoner release. Once released, Judas assumed the 
leadership role once held by Matthias. The second-in-command role was then 
given to Sadduc. 


In the book of Acts, Matthias replaced Judas Iscariot as one of the Twelve. While 
the Josephus story had Judas replacing Matthias, the Acts' version had Matthias 
replacing a Judas. This Matthias was never mentioned in the Gospels and was 
absent from any subsequent activities as recorded by Acts. Matthias was just a 
name taken from Judas the Galilean's past and playfully included in the Judas 
Iscariot story. 


In fact, James the Just replaced the crucified Jesus. Since Judas Iscariot was an 
invented character to further lay blame upon the Jewish people, there could not 
have been a replacement for him. He never existed! On the other hand, Jesus was 
crucified. Jesus was the person being replaced. With the death of Jesus, John the 
Baptist (Sadduc) became the leader of the movement with James the Just as his 
second-in-command. 


38. Jesus was crucified between two bandits. The bandit was Josephus' term for 
members of the Fourth Philosophy. This term bandit did not refer to thieves or 
highwaymen but rather to terrorists (freedom fighters) or those seeking political 
turmoil. (9) That Jesus was crucified between these two should not surprise. Jesus 
was their leader. 


John Crossan admits that Jesus was an apocalypticist, but that did not mean that 
Jesus advocated violence. He concludes that if Jesus were a military threat then 
Pilate would have captured a large number of Jesus’ disciples with him and 
crucified them as well. (10) There are two fundamental errors in Crossan's 
reasoning. First, the Jesus (Judas the Galilean) movement was not violent as 
compared to the later Fourth Philosophy as dominated by the Zealots and Sicarii. 
The early version of the Fourth Philosophy, as preached by Jesus (Judas), would rid 
Israel of Roman occupation by the power of God, not by armed rebellion or by 
assassinations. This same philosophy was still in place by the 40's when Theudas 


called upon God to part the river Jordan. (Ant. 20.97) Second, Crossan does not 
recognize that Jesus was placed between two bandits. Obviously, Pilate had 
captured some of Jesus' disciples as they hung to his left and to his right. By 
placing Jesus in the middle and by attaching the charge against him, King of the 
Jews, Pilate attacked the Fourth Philosophy head on. 


The treatment of the bandits in the Gospels is not consistent. John 19:18 simply 
stated that Jesus was crucified with "two others - one on each side and Jesus in the 
middle." John had nothing more to say about these two. Mark and Matthew told a 
different tale. They wrote that "those crucified with him [the bandits] also heaped 
insults on him." (Mark 15:32) In this, Mark and Matthew placed the bandits along 
with the High Priest, aligned against Jesus. But no one does the story better than 
Luke. 


One of the criminals who hung there hurled insults at him. "Aren't you the Christ? 
Save yourself and us!" 


But the other criminal rebuked him. "Don't you fear God," he said, "since you are 
under the same sentence? We are punished justly, for we are getting what our 
deeds deserve. But this man has done nothing wrong." 


Then he said, "Jesus, remember me when you come into your kingdom." 


Jesus answered him, "I tell you the truth, today you will be with me in paradise." 
(Luke 23:39-43) (Emphasis mine) 


Three major discrepancies can be noted from the above passage. First, Luke called 
the two men criminals and not bandits. This changed the two into common 
criminals and not part of a religious or political movement, that being the Fourth 
Philosophy. Second, one of the criminals hurled insults but the other now sided 
with Jesus, even saying that Jesus had done nothing wrong, thus exonerating Jesus. 
Third, this second criminal was pardoned by Jesus, a Pauline move. Jesus always 
preached a lifelong commitment to God. All of a sudden, he now accepted 
deathbed conversions. Again, this was added to make Jesus accept the Pauline 
notion of faith; saved by faith, not by works. 


39. The movements continued after the deaths of Judas the Galilean and Jesus. It is 
interesting that Acts downplayed the movement of Judas the Galilean, saying that 
Judas was killed "and all his followers were scattered." (Acts 5:37) In reality, the 
Fourth Philosophy of Judas did not end with Judas' death but grew to a great 
degree according to Josephus. (Ant. 18.1-10) So the speech by Gamaliel in Acts was 


an attempt by Luke to alter history. The author of Acts did not want people to 
associate the rebellious Jews with the Gentile Christian movement of the second 
century. It is true, however, that when the story of Acts was written (second 
century), the followers of Judas the Galilean had been smashed and scattered. 


40. The movements of Judas and Jesus expanded throughout the Roman Empire. 
The Fourth Philosophy of Judas was responsible for the war against Rome. 
Although centered in Jerusalem and Galilee, Judas' followers were numbered 
throughout the Empire and suffered greatly during the Jewish war. We know that 
Paul's Gentile churches were scattered amongst the great cities, but the Jewish 
Christian movement must have been much greater. While Paul was the lone 
apostle to the Gentiles, the influence of Cephas and others must have reached a 
great multitude. In fact, the early Church would have placed most of its resources 
in the "conversion" of the Jewish community to the Way of Righteousness. 


Note also that Suetonius tied the rebellious, trouble-making Jews to Chrestus or 
Christ. (Suetonius, The Twelve Caesars, Claudius 25) This passage definitively 
connected the Fourth Philosophy to Christ. While this particular disturbance was 
at Rome, it seems most probable that all large Jewish congregations of the Diaspora 
would have contained an element sympathetic to the nationalism of Judas the 
Galilean (Jesus). Near the end of the Jewish War, Josephus wrote that some Sicarii 
had escaped to Alexandria after the destruction of Masada (73 CE). The Sicarii 
attempted to gain support from the Alexandrian Jews to rebel against the Romans. 
This attempt would only have been made if there were some sympathy for their 
movement. However, they were rebuffed by the majority of Jews, caught, tortured 
and killed by the authorities. (War 7.407-419) 


CONCLUSION 


Many people have concluded that a Jesus never existed because little evidence 
supports this Messiah figure in the timeframe generally accepted by scholars, 
around 30-33 CE. Too many problems exist with this late date, and no 
corroboration comes from the only Jewish historian of the time, Josephus. Could 
Josephus have missed the greatest story ever told? Considering that Josephus was 
born in the 30's, it is quite inconceivable that he could have missed out on Jesus. 


Josephus did chronicle another Messiah figure, that being Judas the Galilean. This 
Judas was a great teacher who despised the ruling class and its association with 
Rome. This rebel led a tax revolt, cleansed the Temple, was pardoned in a 
Barabbas-style prisoner release, was claimed Messiah and eventually died fighting 
the injustice of Rome. This death was not recorded by Josephus. This is amazing 


considering Judas the Galilean was the driving force in the struggle against Rome. 
Josephus wrote about the deaths of Judas' sons, Simon and James by crucifixion 
and Menahem by stoning, and a grandson, Eleazar, who committed suicide at 
Masada. Each time, Josephus emphasized the relationship between these 
individuals and Judas the Galilean. So why did Josephus omit Judas' death? The 
answer is obvious: he did not omit the death of Judas. The story of Judas' death 
was erased by later Christians who inserted the spurious passage about Jesus. (Ant. 
18.63-64) This passage has long been discounted by most scholars, but these same 
scholars have not recognized what the passage replaced. It was not just an 
insertion into the text but rather a replacement passage. Judas the Galilean suffered 
crucifixion under Pilate, not a mythical Jesus of Nazareth. The above similarities 
between Judas and Jesus should convince the reader that a bait and switch game 
has occurred. The history of Judas the Galilean was transformed into the history of 
Jesus of Nazareth. Could there have been two separate individuals who 
experienced such similar events? The odds would be incalculable. So we are left 
with the only logical conclusion: Jesus of Nazareth was invented to distance the 
rebel, Judas the Galilean, from the Jewish religion. The catalyst for this ingenious 
attempt of history building was the apostle Paul, the man known as the Liar, the 
Enemy and the Traitor. His theology survived through Jesus of Nazareth, not that 
of Judas the Galilean. The greatest Jewish teacher of first-century Israel has long 
been forgotten. His glory was usurped by a literary character, Jesus of Nazareth. 
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